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‘the celebrated picture, “ Bridal Procession,” by C. Y, 


‘THOS. A. WILMURT, 


QKEEEEEEOD, ART OBJECTS, INSTRUCTION AND SUPPLIES, 


OD 


“WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


HERMANN SCHAUS anv A. W, CONOVER, 
Successors, 


204 Firtu (Madison Square), N. ¥. 


Special attention is called to the superb collec. 
tion of 


HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS 
WATER-COLOR, DRAWINGS. 


The assortment of Remarque and Artists’ proof 


Etchings and Engravings 


is unsurpassed, unten the latest ares and Paris 


Fall ‘Term Opens Sept. 8, 1887. . 
New England Conservatory—School of Fine Arts. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 


Drawing, Painting and Modelling, Crayon, 
Water and Oi! Colors. Portraiture and ina 
Decorating and Wood Carving. A new feature 

provides thorough instruction in AxKCHITECT- 
Mopetiinc and Scurpture. Also, a 
course of drawing and from: Lire In 

Costume, Students in the School of Fine Arts 
enjoy free collateral advantages in other depart- 
ments of the Conservat Thorough instruc- 
* tion in Instrumental and Vocal Music; Piano 
> and Organ Tuning ; French, German and Italian 
Languages ; Oratory, etc. ~~ Tuition; $5 to $2s 
=> per term. An Elegant Home and the best 
equipped institution in the country, For Calen- 
dar giving full information, address 


y Also great variety 
ARTISTS’ BOXES te. painting in oil, water-color 
and Pastel, 
AN EARLY VISIT 1S RESPECTFULLY 
REQUESTED, 


THE 


ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS AND 
PHOTOGRAVURES 


PUBLISHED BY 


Fishel, Adler & Schwartz 


are to be found at the leading establishments sheen! 
out the United States. 


THE FLORAL STUDIES 


of Fisue., ADLER & ScHWwaRtz in exquisite designs 
are beautiful specimens of the Chromatic Art, and 
are also to be had at the principal art stores of the 
Now on free exhibition at their gallery, 


94 Fulton Street, New York, 


Purner, 
* Subscriptions for the Etching after this picture now 
being received, 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL. 


Classes in Drawing, Decorative Design, Life 
gd Water Color and Oil Painting, Modelling in 
Clay, Wood Carving, Repoussé Brass Work, Drawing 
for 4Ilustration, Architectural and Machine Drawing. 
Tuition Low. Diploma on completion of regular 
course, Ho “ore Course at half rates. . Tenth 
Send for Catalogue to Prof. 

ALTER S.  GOODNOUGH. Director, Columbus, 
Ohio. (Please méntion this paper.) 


l[ustructional 
Art Books 


TO THE VALUE OF TEN DOLLARS 


W* LL be given as a Prize to any 
one sending The Art Amateur a Club 
of Ten Subscribers (old or new) and Thirty 
Dollars. These may be selected from the cata- 
logues or advertisements of Cassell & Co:, 
Scribner if Welford, or other American pub- 
lishers, magazines, or books:of 
a general character, or artists’ matertals, to 
the value of $10, may be selected instead. 
Send fora PRIZE CIRCULAR. Address 
The Art Amateur, 23 Union Sq., N.Y. 


& CO. give special 
attention to the arrangement ‘and 
care of pictures in private residences and 
galleries. Picture and mirror frames re- 
paired and regilded during ‘the spring 
and summer. Paintings renovated. Over 
25 years’ experience. Decorative frames 
and mats designed to suit all kinds ot 
pictures. White and gold enamel work 
on frames, furniture and interiors a 
specialty. — 21 East. Fifteenth Street, 
between Union Square and Fifth Avenue, 
New York, 


Fine Art Products: 


Oil Paintings, Engravings, 
Aquarelles, Etchings, Etc. 


PICTURE-PRAMES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION DESIGNED AND. 
MANUFACTURED, 


FRAMES. RE-GILT TO EQUAL NEW. 
GRADY & McKEEVER, 
Late RENNER & CO. 
SHOWROOMS, 719 Sixth Ave., cor, St, New York, 
PICTURE-FRAME FACTORY, 218 West 42d Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 


54 EAST 13TH STREET, 
Between Broadway and University Place, N. Y. 


Picture-Frames and Mirrors, 
ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 
GOLD, BRONZE, HARD WOODS, Ete. 
PAINTINGS RESTORED. 


Regilding and Repairing lone in the neatest manner, 
ae attention givett to arranging Galleries and 
ings. Careful Packing for Shipment by Rail or 


Water, ALSO FOR SALE 
OIL PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS and 
ENGRAVINGS. 


Pp F In new and 

ICTU RE RAM ES, 

terns suitable for all kinds of pictures,’ 

AND MADE TO ORDER. Public private 
alleries everywhere attest the character of our work, 

Beincines cleaned’ and restored: Also, choice OIL 

PAINTINGS on exhibition and sale: 


BEERS BROTHERS, 


1264 BROADWAY, CORNER 32D Street, New 


The Great Picture Light. 


Frink’s system of reflectors is specially adapted to 
lighting picture galleries, and is usedin the Academy 
of D esigns ; Century Club, and other public galleries; 
also int rivate galleries of Mr. August elmont, 
Mrs. R. L, Stuart, , Pope, and others, 
M. de es during his recent-visit, 

RINK, 551 Pearl Street, New-York. 


LIST OF NOVELTIES 


IN 
Circular and Shell Plaques of Chaste 
and High-class Designing, 
suitable for 


WALL 
DECORATIONS, 


CABINETS, MANTEL SHELVES, 
CARD RECEIVERS, 
PIN TRAYS, 

ETC., ETC., 
Mailed on application to 


Raphael Tuck & Sons 


298 Broadway; New. York. 


ENNECKE’S 


etc. 


Statuary, besides 205 busts 
period up to the present tim 


FLORENTINE STATUARY. 


MILWAUKEE AND CHICAGO. 


Catalogue No. 2, “ART STUDIES, ” PLASTER CASTS 

for Artists, Amateurs, Schools, Academies of Design, ete., contains 416 

illustrations of Antique Sculpture and ‘parts of. the Human Body from 

Nature, Anatomical Studies, gE Forms, Geometrical Solids, Vases, 
Enclose 10 cents for postag 

Catalogue No. 3, FLORENTINE STATUARY — WASH- 

ABLE, containing 345 illusttations of Antique, Mediaeval and Modern 


of celebrated personages, from the earliest 
e, by mail, 10, cents. 


Supplement and descriptive circular free. 


C. HENNECKE °& CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Branch Office and Salesrooms,.tj9 & 151 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 


d must be add d to Milwaukee Office. 


All mail orders and P 


Osgood Art School, 


853 Broadway, cor. 14th St.,.N. ¥, 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


For the convenience of teachers and others desiring 
to pursue the study of Art in all branches (including 
sketching from Nature), this school will remain open. 
Practical instructors in High, Industrial and Decor- 
oie Art. Terms: $1.00 for three hours’ lesson ; 

5.00 for six lessons, Circulars upon application. 
1877.] 


MRS. 0. L. BRAUMULLER 


(Pupil of Sevres and Bérlin 
lanufactories), 


ORTRAITS ON CHINA. . LESSONS IN ALL 
branches of China Decorating. 


162 West 13th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


THE ORIGINAL 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART AND 
* TECHNICAL DESIGN for WOMEN, 


x20 West 16TH Sr., New Yorx City. 


Practical Design, as applied to Carpets, Wall- 
Papers; Prints, Oilcloths, and all fabrics, taught by 
thorou, ughly practical desi ners, Classes open through- 
out the entire year. Pupils can enter‘at any time. 

A Department oF Home Srvpy. — Instraction 

iven by letter; pacing + rem samples and materials sent 
i. mail, Most complete method existing of Home 
Instruction. Yor circulars and further particulars 
address the PrincipaL, FLORENCE E. CORY, 

120 West 16th St., New Crrv. 


Philadelphia School of Art Needlework, 
CHESTNUT STREET. 

Designs made to order, and embroidery, ecclesias- 
tical and secular, artistically executed upon. all kinds 
of fabrics. All materials for such embroidery forsale, 


MISS S. C. RICE, 
Studio, 28 West 23d Street, N.Y. 


LASSES reopen Oct. 1 in all branches of Art and 
Decorative Work. China and Figures specialties. 


LESSONS IN. ART. 
Mrs. Amos and Miss Cook have opened Classes in 
Oil and Water Color Paititing, Drawing and_the 
various branches of Decorative Art, at No. 36 East 
23d Street, N. Y. 
Circular giving terms and full particulars sznT FREE. 


ORTRAITS ON PORCELAIN 
AND IN CRAYON. 
Miss E, BOYLE. Mrs/G. A. BOYLE. 


Lessons in 4/7 Branches of Porcelain Painting and 
Crayon Drawing. 
Studio, 6 Kast 14th Street(Rooms 6 and 7), N.Y. 


The Réenaztssance 
of Miniature Painting. 
Portraits mong 4 on china in the highest style of 
the art, in both the Sévres and Dresden methods. 
All kinds. of painting as applied to porcelain executed 
to order, also instruction given to pupils, 
MISS ISABEL E. SMITH, 
Recently returned from study in France and Germany, 


Studio, 55 West.17th Street, N.Y. 


STUDENTS PREPARED 
THE ARTISCHOOLS. 


Crayon Portrait. Drawing # Specialty. 
Mr. Grorce. 
Sherwood Building, 58 W. 57th St. 
invited, 


New York. 


“ESTABLISHED. 186s. 


THE CARL HECKER 
ART. SCHOOL. 


4&6 West Fourteenth St., New York} . 


and Flower Painting: Crayom Portraits, India 
Ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and China Painting. Cir- 
culars ‘on application. Sketching Classes for the 
summer a special feature. 


Unmounted Photographs} 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


Embracing reproductitns of 
famous original paintjngs, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. 
Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
portion. Send to cents for 
1887. catalogue of 10,000 sub- | 
jects, mentioning The Art 
Amateur. 


Sonle Photogra°h 


, dents o 


Publishers, 338 Washington St,, Boston, Mass, 


The Burr'Printing House, or, Frankfort and Jacob Streets. 


otter & Welford’s 


LIST OF BOOKS 


Suitable for Use in High-Class Schools, - 


Colleges, and Ladies’ Schools. 


, 
AnElementary Historyof Art, 
Architecture, Sculpture,. Painting, Music, “By 

D’Anvers. With a Preface by rot, Roger Smith. 

New Edition, with over 200 wood-engravings. 

Large crown 8vo (800 pages), cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 

For students who: desire thus to train their own 
minds, for those who wish to prepare pgpeern; for 
Continental travel, and, above all; for ils. in 
schools of a high class, no handbook of Art ig ot 
could be more suitable than this volume. 


Biographies of the Great 


Musicians. 
repared for Schools, Amateurs, and Stu- 
Muxic. Each volume strongly bound in 
decorated cloth. Price, per volume, $1.00, 
cluding, 


Specially 


Haydn, Schubert, Bach, Wagner, 
Handel, Schumann, Weber, Rossini, 
Mozart, Purcell Mendelssohn,’. 


English Church Composers. 
A History of Music from the 
Earliest Times to. the 


Present. 
By W. S. Rockstro, author of ‘* The Life of Handel,” 


Life of Mendelssohn, "ete, Int vol., 8vo, 

cloth, $6.00. 

Art Hand-Books. 

A new series of Illustrated Text-Books of Art Edu- 

cation. Edited by J. Poynter, RA, Each 

volume contains numerous illustrations, and is 
strongly bound for the use of students. Price, ‘per 
volume, $2.00. 

I, PAINTING, Classic: and Italian. By Ez. J. 

and P. R. Head. 

I, —— German, Flemish, and Dutch: By H. W. 

xton, 

111, —— English and American. By H.W, Buxton, 

IV. —— French and Spanish. By G. Smith. 

V. ARCHITECTURE. Classic and Early Chris- 

tian. By T. R. Smith, 

VI. Gothic and Renaissance. By T. Rw Smith. 

VIL. SCULPTURE. Antigne, Egyptian, and 
Greek. By G. Redford. 

VIII, —— Renaissance and Modern. By G, Redford. 
Biographies of the Great 
Artists. 

Specially pre ared for Schools, Amateurs, and: Stu- 
dents. of ach volume contains about 16 
including. @ portrait of the master, 
and is strongly bound in decorated cloth. Price, 
per volume, $1.25, unless marked otherwise, viz. : 
REYNOLDS—HOGARTH—GAINSBOROUGH 

AND CONSTABLE—LAWRENCE AND ROM- 

NEY, $1.co—TURNER—W lage 
GI — FRA ANGELICO—FRA 

TOLOMMEO—GHIBERTIAND DONATELLO, 

$1.00—MAN TEGNA—LEONARDO DA VINCI— 

MICHEL ANGELO — RAPHAEL — TITIAN — 

TINTORETTO—CORREGGIO, 

RILLO, $r. coo—ALBRECHT DURER 

— THE LITTLE MASTERS — HOLBEIN — 

OVERBECK—REMBRANDT—RUBENS—VAN 

DYCK—DELLA ROBBIA, $1.co—WATTEAU, 

.0o — VERNET —FIGU RE. PAINT OF 
OLLAND—MEISSONIER, $1.00o—CLAUDE. 
Complete detailed list supplied. 

Lord Lindsay's Sketches of the 
History of Christzan Art. 
By the late ts Lindsay (Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres), New Edition. 2 vols., cloth, $9-6o. 
*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of 


advertised price. Catalogues of our regular stock, 
also of Bohn's Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, 
to those interested. New Catalogue yy Musical 


Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 
743-745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Classical Statuary. 


Finest collection of An- 
tique, Mediaval and Modern 
Statuary in the excellent 
new material, LVORITE. 


Permanent. exhibition and 
sale of original works. and 
copies in Carrara Marble, 
Bronze, etc: 


Large variety of Art Stu- 

¥ dies, Casts, Drawing Models, 
Parts of the Human Body, 
Anatomical Studies, Ani- 
mals, etc., for Artists, 
Schools, Academies, etc. 


“WILLIAM H. HIRSCH, 


327. Firrn Ave., New York. 


4 PANESE 


House Decoration. 


New and choice assortment of Fans and Parasols, 
Lacquers, Porcelains, Bronzes, Wooden and Bamboo 


Wares, Chintzes, Rugs, Silks, Paper Goods, Screens, 
Scrolis, and all kinds of Decorative Novelties. 


The First Japanese Manufacturing and Trading Co, 
' 865 Broadway. New York. 
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PLATE 612.—MONOGRAMS. THIRD PAGE OF *' 0.” 
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PLATE 613.-CUP AND SAUCER DECORATION. 


Ry M. L. MAcomBer, 
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PLATE 614.—CLASSICAL DECORATIVE FIGURE. Pandora.’’ 
HE SECOND or Stx. By ELLEN WELBY. 
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HAMMERED AND ENGRAVED EWER AND TRAY, PERSIAN SIXTEENTH CENTURY WORK, 


(Copyright, 1387, by Montague Marks, 


: 


50 THE ART 


Leonato, —Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Yohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado Atout Nothing. 


THE subjoined letter from Mr. Van Marcke, con- 
cerning the disputed “ Halsted” picture, will be read 
with mingled surprise and interest : 


(Original.] 
29 RuE pu GENERAL Foy, PaRIs, 27 Juin, 1887. 
MONSIEUR LE DIRECTEUR : 

Je viens aujourd’hui que je suis fixé vous donner un renseigne- 
ment sur la question du petit tableau dont M. Child m’a soumis 
la photographie en me demandant s'il était bien de moi, parcequ’ il 
en existait un second semblable ; ce 4 quoi j'ai répondu que jen 
doutais, ne me souvenant plus A ce moment qu’effectivement je 
l'avais reproduit il y a quatorze ans, environ. 

M. Knoedler, soucieux de sa réputation d’honorabilité juste- 
ment méritée, m’apporte lui méme le second tableau en question 
que sa maison avait vendu, et que je certifie parfaitement authen- 
tique, quoique modifié dans certains détails. Du reste, ayant ap- 
pris depuis la visite de M. Child que les deux tableaux provenaient 
de la maison Goupil et C'*, je ne conservais plus aucun doute 
sur leur authenticité 4 tous deux. 

J'espére, Monsieur, que ma lettre mettra fin 4 cette longue polé- 
mique soulevée par un manque de memoire de ma part ; car il n'a 
jamais été dans mes habitudes de reproduire deux fois le méme 
tableau, 

Je compte, Monsieur, sur votre impartialité pour donner 4 ma 
lettre la méme publicité qu’A cette de M. Child. 

Veuillez, je vous prie, Monsieur, agréer l’'assurance de ma con- 
sidération distinguée. EM. VAN MARCKE DE LUMMEN. 

(Translation.] 

Mr. Epiror: I am prepared to-day to give you information 
concerning che little picture of which Mr. Child submitted to me 
a photograph, asking me if it was really by me, inasmuch as there 
was a second one like it ; to which I replied that I doubted it, not 
remembering at the moment that I had really reproduced it about 
fourteen years ago, 

Mr. Knoedler, solicitous of his justly-merited reputation for 
fair dealing, himself brings me the second picture in question, 
which his house had sold, and which I certify to be perfectly au- 
thentic, although modified in certain details. Moreover, having 
learned since the visit of Mr. Child that both pictures came from 
the house of Goupil & Co., I no longer entertain any doubt of 
the authenticity of them both. 

I hope, sir, that my letter will put an end to this long discus- 
sion, raised by a lack of memory on my part; forit has never 
been my habit to reproduce twice the same picture. 

I count, sir, on your impartiality to give to my letter the same 
publicity as to that of Mr. Child. 

Pray accept, I beg of you, sir, the assurance of my dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

VAN MARCKE DE LUMMEN, 


* * 
* 


In thus acknowledging the disputed picture as his 
own work, Mr. Van Marcke makes the best amends ia 
his power to Messrs. Knoedler & Co. for the unpleasant 
imputation which he unwittingly threw upon them by 
his strong statement to my Paris correspondent that he 
had “ xo recollection of having copied”’ the Briggs pic- 
ture, and that he “ makes a point of never painting two 
pictures alike.” Much might be said of the unique 
position in which Mr, Van Marcke places himself, as an 
artist of reputation, in admitting making a palpable imi- 
tation of one of his own little studies, which is barely a 
foot long; but the facts are now all before the public, 
who can think out the mystery for themselves, and I 
forbear from further comment. In simple justice to the 
dealers involved, however, I give this startling acknowl- 
edgment the same publicity that I gave, in the interest 
of picture purchasers, to the artist’s previous statement ; 
and, for my own part, cheerfully pronounce them fully 
exonerated from any imputations of wrong-doing that 
may have arisen from Mr. Van Marcke’s unfortunate 
“Jack of memory.” 


* 


Tuts whole matter furnishes the strongest argument 
in favor of verifying the supposed works of artists of 
note while they are still alive. The circumstances in the 
case of the Halsted picture were such that nothing but 
the painter’s personal decision could establish satisfac- 
torily its authenticity. The temptation to fraud in paint- 
ings is steadily increasing with the growing demand for 
them, and it is a grave question whether it would not be 
well for American picture-owners to form an association 
for the express purpose of verifying the contents of their 
picture-galleries, as far as possible, while the artists are 
yet living. The result of my efforts for two months past 
toward making a list of the authentic Van Marckes in 
this country satisfies me that a concerted effort on the 
part of those interested is essential to secure the desired 
object, Only the simplest form of organization, and the 
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appointment of an executive committee, would be neces- 
sary. Accurate photographs of the pictures, indorsed 
with such written details as could be furnished regarding 
them, should be collected and officially submitted by the 
committee to the artists, who would add a further in- 
dorsement of genuineness, except in doubtful cases, 
which could then receive as much investigation as the 
importance of the pictures and the disposition of their 
owners might justify. The cost of obtaining such guar- 
antees of authenticity would be but slight, if the work 
were systematically undertaken, and would be a myriad- 
fold repaid in the increased value of a collection thus 
certified, to say nothing of the satisfaction to the owner 
in knowing that his pictures were genuine. 


THE time is ripe, too, it seems to me, for another im- 
portant step. Something analogous to the trade-marks 
of the commercial world is imperatively needed in the 
world of art. Every painter should be legally authorized 
to select and register an individual mark, to be applied 
in some fashion, as nearly indelible as possible, to all his 
works, and an official photographic and descriptive rec- 
ord, accessible to the public, should be kept of every 
work thus stamped. A system like this, coupled with 
heavy penalties for the forgery or “ colorable imitation ” 
of these marks, would be of immense value to artists, and 
especially to picture-owners, whose investments in paint 
and canvas, in this country alone, already amount to 
many millions, and are constantly increasing, 


* 


THE legislative talent that has done so much for the 
copyright protection of authors, and the trade-mark pro- 
tection of manufacturers, should be invoked without de- 
lay to exert itself in behalf of picture-makers and picture 
collectors. The French Government, in particular, should 
take immediate steps in this direction, as the works of 
French artists are at present the most widely scattered 
and the most liable to fraudulent imitation. Our own 
national Legislature, however, need not wait for a Gallic 
precedent, and I suggest that some enlightened Con- 
gressman may do himself and the public a genuine ser- 
vice by introducing, early in the next session, a ‘ Bill to 
Establish a Bureau for the Stamping and Registration 
of Works of Art.” 

* 

THERE has been recently an exposé by The Chicago 
Inter-Ocean concerning a replica of Munkacsy’s “ Last 
Hours of a Condemned Man,” that Mr. Haseltine has 
been offering in that city for $35,000, which will hardly 
benefit that enterprising dealer, or the artist who painted 
it, although I presume that nothing known of the busi- 
ness methods of either of these gentlemen should occa- 
sion particular wonder in the matter. The original of 
this picture is owned by Mrs. Wilstach, of Philadelphia, 
who expressed to the representative of The Inter-Ocean 
complete surprise at the announcement of the existence 
of areplica of her painting, which was bought of the 
artist by her late husband, at a high price for that time ; 
for in those days Munkacsy was in bitter poverty, and 
declared that Mr, Wilstach was his benefactor, to whom 
he owed a debt of eternal gratitude. The announce- 
ment of a replica of this important picture following so 
closely on that London replica of his ‘“ Christ before 
Pilate” suggests the inquiry of how many more replicas 
Mr. Munkacsy may have made of his paintings in which 
Americans have so largely invested? There is a busi- 
ness phase of this rapidly-growing replica business 
which cannot fail to touch the hearts of our millionaire 
picture-buyers, for it assuredly touches their pockets. 


* * 
* 


THE cheap and crude chromo-lithograph of com- 
merce, some ten years ago, gave to color-printing in the 
United States a serious set-back in public estimation 
from which it has not even yet recovered, although in 
certain branches of the art we are certainly unrivalled 
by any other country. But the chromo-lithograph has 
got a bad name with us, and it has to be called an 
“ oleograph ” or a “ photochrome ” ora “ chromograph” 
before it can be expected to receive respectful consider- 
ation. The Art Amateur has endeavored to show, and, 
perhaps, not unsuccessfully, what can be done in repro- 
ducing artistically the brush-work of some of our Amer- 
ican painters, for the benefit of country art students who 
cannot hope to own, or, in general, even to see the origi- 
nals, and Messrs. Prang- &-Co. maintain their high 
reputation for reproducing artistically studies of flowers 
and landscape ; but there is nothing of the kind done 
on this side of the Atlantic which will compare in edu- 


cational importance with the famous publications of the 
Arundel Society, of London, which, I am glad to notice, 
have at last found some one enterprising enough to es- 
tablish an agency for their sale in this country. 


* * 
* 


“ FOR nearly forty years this society ”"—I quote from a 
recent article in The Nineteenth Century—“ has had for 
its object to make generally known the purest and 
worthiest remains of the arts of former times, more es- 
pecially the works of the most eminent early painters— 
Italian, Flemish and German—and the most remarkable 
monuments of Italian sculpture, both of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance. The chief aim of the society, 
however, has been to obtain and reproduce in a popular 
form correct drawings of those frescoes which are little 
known, and in danger of ruin either from neglect or 
miscalled ‘ restoration.’ It has during that period been 
doing this work quietly and unostentatiously, but if any 
one wishes to form some idea of what that work has 
been, and the wide area over which it has been ex- 
tended, let him pay a visit to the society’s rooms and 
see its collection of water-color copies from Italian fresco- 
paintings, illustrating the principal periods of the art, 
chronologically arranged on the walls, and ready for 
publication whenever opportunity and means allow.” 
Some of the earlier color prints of the society are ex- 
tremely rare, and are not to be seen in this country, but 
the New Yorker can get an excellent idea of the work of 
the society by calling at the rooms of Messrs. E, & J. B. 
Young & Co., the American agents, in the Cooper Union, 
where there is an excellent exhibition of the Arundel 
publications. I have before me the two latest plates, 
each admirable in its way, and worthy of wall space in 
the home of any artistic person. One consists of alle- 
gorical figures after the fresco by Paolo Veronese, in the 
Villa Masér, near Venice, and the other is the well- 
known portrait of Dante, from the fresco by Luca Sig- 
norelli, in the Duomo, at Orvieto. It should be said 
that these admirable reproductions, although issued by 
an English society, are executed in Germany. No such 
color-printing is done in England. 


* * 
* 


THERE are portraits of Americans by American ar- 
tists which stand a good chance of outliving in public in- 
terest some noted ones by such foreign painters as Bon- 
nat, Herkomer and even Munkacsy. Mr. Chase’s “ Rea- 
dy for the Ride,” owned by the Union League Club, 
for instance, might prove to be a very respectable “ old 
master,” and there are portraits by Sargent, Duveneck, 
Eastman Johnson, Alden Weir, Wyatt Eaton, Carroll 
Beckwith, and J. W. Alexander, which, one would think, 
an intelligent posterity could hardly fail to regard with 
respect. The reputation of the Boston painter, Mr. Por- 
ter, will surely live in this country in such charming por- 
traits as those of Miss Maude Howe, Mrs. Sarah Bel- 
mont, Miss Beckwith, Mrs. Schlessinger, Lady Mande- 
ville, and Mrs. Charles Franklin—a veritable gallery of 
American beauties of the day. Mr. Porter’s charm- 
ing portrait of little William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., painted 
with a noble-looking hound, brought him the largest 
price he ever received. His price for a full-length portrait 
has gone up considerably from the $2000 he asked a few 
years ago. For the picture just named he got more than 
twice that sum. A large part of the amount, perhaps, 
was paid in consideration of the dog. Dogs are diffi- 
cult animals to represent satisfactorily, and “ come high” 
—which observation calls to mind an early experience 
of a young amateur artist of my acquaintance, 


* * 


TaIs young man, one fine day, found himself stranded 
high and dry out in Kansas. It was a sunny morning, 
and he was sitting on the piazza meditatively looking 
out into the straggling high street of the town and 
wondering how he would ever manage to pay his bill, 
when he espied, among a group of citizens conversing, 
a picturesquely attired ranchman. Whipping out a lea: 
pencil, he made a hasty sketch of him on the back of 
an envelope. One of the party noticed the proceeding 
and told the unconscious sitter that his “ fortergraph 
was being took.” The ranchman walked up to the 
artist, examined the sketch and was delighted, “Say, 
young feller, I'll give yer four bits (fifty cents) for 
that,” he said. The offer was promptly accepted, and 
then each one of the little group of citizens clamored for 
similar honors at the same price. All that afternoon 
my young friend was kept busy with his pencil making 
profile sketches of new-comers. His reputation grew so 
that next morning, before he had finished his breakfast, 
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half a dozen new sitters were already waiting for their 
turns to be “took.” Business was brisk all that day. 


*  * 
* 


TOWARD dusk, a strapping-looking fellow, with long 
hair, bearded like a pard, with a slouched sombrero 
pulled over his brow, and a pair of Colt’s navy revolvers 
ostentatiously displayed in his belt, strode up to the hotel 
piazza where my friend was at work. He was accom- 
panied by a big, savage-looking dog, which unceremoni- 
ously poked its nose into the artist’s lap. 

“Say, boss, I wanter be took with the dawg,” said the 
ruffian; “ what’s the charge ?” 

“T don’t care about drawing dogs,” replied the artist, 
who had never drawn a dog in his life, and was afraid 
io try; “ but I'll*take you for fifty cents.” 

“Give yer a dollar to take me avd the dawg,” per- 
sisted the man. 

“No, I don’t want to draw the dog.” 

“ Give yer two dollars.” 

“Mo.” 

“ Give yer four.” 

“ No—I’d rather not.” 

“Must have the dawg took! ‘Give yer a fiver.’ 

“No, really I—” 

“Come, now, boss, no fooling! We've doth got to 
be took, and that’s all there is about it. See here! I'll 
sive yer ten dollars for a fust-class picter of me and the 
dawg, and I don’t want no more chin about it. Come, 
hurry up, boss, we've ready.” 

With that he gave the beast a kick or two to get it 
into the right pose, and stood off about a hundred yards, 
ready for business. There was evidently nothing to be 
done but consent. After a full hour’s struggle, the 
ruffian was “ took’”—and so was the “ dawg.” Such a 
looking animal was never seen before or ever will be 
again. With a puzzled expression the man looked at 
the drawing critically for a minute or two. My friend 
held his breath, and his eyes were fixed nervously on the 
formidable looking weapons reposing in the fellow’s 
belt. But the crisis passed. Without a word, favorable 
or otherwise, the ten dollars were handed to my friend, 
the man and the beast sheered off, and the transaction 
was complete. There was a deep sigh of relief. AsI 
remarked before, “ dogs are difficult, and come high.” 


* 
* 


I UNDERSTAND that Munkacsy’s portrait of the beau- 
tiful wife of a famous New York editor, for which the 
latter paid an enormous price, having quite failed to do 
justice to the lady’s charms, has been retired to the attic 
region of the family mansion, 

+ 

HAVING, last month, in good faith, praised the cata- 
logue of the Péne Du Bois sale, 1 find it my duty now to 
denounce it as wilfully misleading the public. Only a 
small proportion of the books, and very few of the prints, 
belonged to Mr. Du Bois, who tells me, by the way, that 
he is not responsible for the Sotheran catalogue, which 
was made during his absence abroad. His friends will 
be glad to learn this, particularly in view of the adden- 
dum of books of aclass quite foreign to his acknowl- 
edged tastes as a bibliophile. It would seem that 
Messrs. Leavitt, the auctioneers, are to blame not alone 
for this phase of the sale; the management of the 
whole affair was a disgrace to their house. -Not only 
was the sale ‘“ stuffed’ by various dealers, who sought 
to profit at the expense of the public by associating 
their unsalable wares with the name of an esteemed 
collector ; but the public, after all, was not even allowed to 
buy the books, for most of them were “ bid in” by their 
owners. Chancing to call in at a well-known book-shop 
aday or two after the sale, I found on the counter a 
score or more of the most valuable bindings which fig- 
ured in the catalogue, and investigation proved that 
other dealers who assisted in the “ stuffing” had their 
representatives at the sale to ‘ bid in ” their books when 
in danger of being sold below the limit. 


* 
* 


A POLITE note has been received from the Bureau 
of Education at Washington, asking that The Art 
Amateur be sent to it “without charge,” adding that 
“such a favor would be highly appreciated,” 1 should 
like to do the Administration a favor, but, before com- 
mitting myself in the matter, would like to know what 
first-class foreign mission is vacant just now. While 
awaiting the reply of the Secretary of State, I would 
remark that the Government can have The Art 
Amateur on the same terms as any ordinary citizen, 
viz., $4 a year, payable in advance, MONTEZUMA, 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


THE FIFTH AVENUE, 

OF the thousands of streets by which Manhattan Island 
is intersected, not excepting Wall Street and Broadway, 
the Fifth Avenue is the most famous. Yet a few years 
ago it was but a middling sort of street, not fit to be 
spoken of in comparison with any fine street of any 
European capital. Since then, we have changed all 
that; there is now much on the avenue to amuse, and a 
little to delight, the critical eye, though a great deal of it 
is still commonplace, and respectable only in the sense 
which makes the word stand for all that is stupid and 
philistinistic. The brown-stone front of twenty years 
ago still shows itself along many a weary block on the 
avenue; hotels, shops and apartment houses have added 
to its garishness, but not to its attractiveness; the 
churches, with two or three exceptions, remain exteriorly 
the same, examples of bad Gothic or worse classic 
architecture ; but enough fine modern houses have been 
added to give the street a new appearance as a whole, 
while of the older dwellings that preserved something of 
the colonial spirit, enough remains to give it a slight 
flavor of antiquity, and to contrast agreeably with the 
more ornate and more varied architecture of the present 
time. The Fifth Avenue is, even now, not a handsome 
thoroughfare ; perhaps it will never be such; but it can 
boast of a plenty of fine buildings, and of at least an equal 
number that are proper subjects of discussion. 


* * 
* 


THE root, so to speak, and starting-point of Fifth 
Avenue is Washington Square. Glozing sentimentalists, 
like the late Richard Grant White, and certain novel- 
ists, like Henry James, have endeavored to make an 
artistic reputation for it ; but a dull place it must have 
been in its palmiest days, and a dull place if still would 
be were it not for the stream of traffic that now passes 
through it from Sixth Avenue to South Fifth Avenue and 
Broadway. The drays, the cabs, the Fifth Avenue stages, 
the fountain in the centre with its flowers and its circle 
of loungers from the French quarter hard by, might 
furnish many a motive for a painter of street scenes ; but 
the architecture of the square would enter for very little 
into his pictures. The dreary Gothic pile of the Univer- 
sity, with its absurd great central window and poky 
corner turrets ; the gloomier and uglier Asbury Methodist 
Episcopal church, with its wretched brown-stone crock- 
ets and pinnacles, chipping and scaling away from the 
dingy granite of its walls and buttresses; the two big 
apartment houses, the Benedick and the Washington, 
the former spoiled by its cast-iron bays, the latter not 
redeemed by its abundance of fair reliefs in terra-cotta ; 
the few old-time houses, now turned to base uses on the 
south side, and the long row of them on the north with 
Doric or Ionic pillars to their doorways, do not consti- 
tute an artistically imposing public place, nor is the view 
from it up the avenue such as would make a strong im- 
pression on a stranger to the city. To the New Yorker, 
though, who knows all about what lies beyond and on 
either side, there is something in the umbrageous roof 
of foliage, which extends nearly to Fourteenth Street, and 
in the modest but substantial houses that form a base 
for the column of the avenue, that irresistibly appeal 
to him. He cannot persuade himself that it is all no 
better than many a street view in provincial towns and 
cities. Yet the finer of the two houses that are plainly 
perceptible, ex-Mayor Cooper's, on the right-hand side, 
has nothing to distinguish it from its neighbors but the 
fact that it is a corner house, with two pairs of Ionic 
pillars instead of one, and two business-like bay windows. 
And, if trees make a street, there is scarce a village in 
the Union that cannot show a more beautiful one. But 
the New Yorker, even if oblivious of the Revolutionary 
and literary associations of the ground he stands on, 
thinks of the millions that line the way all along to Fifty- 
ninth Street and beyond, and of the numerous houses in 
which some of these millions are apparent to the eye. 
The little beauty that there is in this first view of the 
avenue, represents to him the presence and the possibility 
of a great deal more. 


* 
* 


LEAVING the Quaker-like and quasi-classic square, 
the first indication of the new order of things on the 
avenue is at No. 3, a handsome, elaborately ornamented 
house in brick, brown-stone and terra-cotta, with low, 
square stoop and artistically decorated bay window, and 
two long spirals of wrought iron, looking almost as light 
as the curls that were worn by the young women ot the 
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avenue when the house was built, disposed like a trophy 
over the doorway. Almost directly opposite is John 
Taylor Johnston’s white marble house, No. 8, which is 
an excellent example of what the quieter, if not more 
refined, taste of the last generation aimed at. Architects 
admire the purity of the classic mouldings that frame in 
its door and windows. It has lately been redecorated 
in the interior, so as to be fit for a self-indulgent 
Gothamite to live in; but, in comparison with neighbor- 
ing dwellings, it is still simple and not over luxuri- 
ous. The Tudoresque No. 10, facing it, has been 
improved, with less regard for unity of style, by the ad- 
dition of an Italian-looking stoop and some irregularly 
placed windows. Nos, 24 and 32 are fair specimens of 
old-time magnificence, staid and perfectly symmetrical, 
adorned with sham-classic porticos and cornices. A 
little farther on, we meet with a row of battlemented 
brown-stone fronts with Gothic porticos of the Straw- 
berry Hill variety ; and now we have seen within three 
blocks of Washington Square every type of the old 
Fifth Avenue house, and one good example of the 
modern. It must be admitted that the latter is more 
likely to please all sorts of people than even the best 
of the older houses. And it is plain, too, that the 
majority of these are bad enough to account in part 
for the distinguished bad taste, in matters architectural, 
of Poe and Willis and other writers of their period. 
The twochurches that stand upon the corners of Tenth 
and Eleventh streets are of the meanest type of Gothic, 
that which, surviving the Georgian era, knew not yet 
Pugin nor Ruskin, nor Viollet-le-Duc. The grass-plot 
in front of the First Presbyterian church contains, how- 
ever, a fine hawthorn tree, which, when covered with 
blossoms, it is interposed between one and the angle 
made by the church and rectory, gives the place a 
little of the picturesque appearance of an English 
village graveyard. That hawthorn is, on the whole, the 
most ornamental feature of lower Fifth Avenue, where, 
perhaps, the trees are older and more handsome than 
in any other street in the city. 


* * 
* 


THE several club-houses located between Fourteenth 
and Twenty-third streets are not worthy of an epithet of 
any kind. The Romanesque Chickering Hall, and a new 
business-house on the south-west corner of Nineteenth 
Street, present handsome and dignified exteriors. But 
it is not until we come north of Madison Square that we 
enter on that portion of the avenue which is, at the pres- 
ent time, the most characteristic. Here shops and hotels, 
clubs and churches, palaces and boarding-houses, sad- 
dlers, tailors, candlestick-makers, swells, sharpers, and 
Episcopalian clergymen, all having some ostensible con- 
nection with London, England—not with London, Ontario 
—do their best to make the street look like several small 
sections of Oxford Street, Bond Street, and Piccadilly 
rolled into one. Quite unsuccessfully ; the travesty is 
hardly even recognizable as such; the sunshine is too 
bright, the colors are too gaudy, the shams too open and 
transparent. But the show is all the more amusing be- 
cause actors and mise-en-scéne are so loud and so gar 
ish, so new, fresh, green, raw, and untoned, 


* * 


THERE is, at first sight, one exception, the church on 
the corner of Thirty-seventh Street, which might be 
taken for a London parish church such as Inigo Jones 
built and Hogarth drew, and in which, according to 
Ruskin, Turner, when a boy, became imbued with a 
melancholy atheism. It looks a temple to the goddess 
Dulness. From the apex of the many-sided pyramid 
that serves for a steeple to the bases of the immeas- 
urably tall piers that support its central pediment, there 
is not a sound member in it, but all are ill-designed o1 
out of place. But even this has not escaped Ameri- 
canizing. It seems that the trustees or the congregation 
did not like to be disposed toward a melancholy atheistic 
frame of mind by the aspect of their place of worship ; 
for, a year ago or so, they turned over the decoration of 
the interior to Mr. Lafarge, and that gentleman's assist- 
ants have so joyously, and with such good heart, filled 
the windows with cut-paper patterns in opalescent glass 
and covered the ceiling with similar work in green and 
gold, that there is little danger now of any worshipper 
meriting the punishment assigned by Dante to those who 
lack the Christian virtue of cheerfulness. The heavi- 
ness of the exterior itself is broken up and dispelled by 
the harlequin windows; so that the avenue loses the 
effect of the only building on it which might really re- 
mind a cockney of his native parish, GOTHAM, 
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SKETCHING FROM NATURE IN WATER- 
COLORS. 


T should be borne in mind that in work- 
ing from nature, in the open air, you 
cannot attain such completion as in 
working indoors. You should govern 
yourself according to the time at your 
disposal, and have a definite aim; 

for example, to make a “ pochade,” or a study for form 

and effect, or a study for local color principally, or, 
finally, a study of detail. For 
the latter, lead-pencil or crayon 

or pen and ink, with or without a 


out the same. It is the most useful sort of study for the 
beginner. It is also the easiest, for it proceeds by well- 
marked stages, and so that the drawing which is secured 
at first is not obliterated, but is corrected and added to, 
as one goes on. 

The first sketch may be made with a medium lead- 
pencil, which will give good strong outlines and masses 
of shadow. See illustration on this page. This sketch 
when finished should be partially effaced with crumb of 
bread, leaving the design sufficiently clear to serve as 
guide for the next stage. This consists in laying in the 


slight wash of sepia or neutral 
tint is sufficient. The principal 
good of making such studies is 
that they give one facility in 
drawing foregrounds, and inform 
one as to the true cause of cer- 
tain appearances, of texture and 
the like, in the distance. One 
should make one or two such 
studies every week. 

THE “POCHADE” is not so 
commonly practised, except by 
artists. It has already been de- 
scribed in The Art Amateur, 
but it may not be out of place to 
explain it again, The “ pochade” 
—which is a French term, with- 
out a good English equivalent— 
is a hasty memorandum of the 
impression made by a subject. 
It must not be confounded with 
the sort of painting that is 
styled impressionistic ; for that 
may be finished in its way, while 
a “pochade” is always under- 
stood to be incomplete, and to 
be made merely for the artist’s 
own use. The student will do 
well to use the small mirror in 
studying the effect before him, 
the frame with rubber bands in 
determining the size and propor- 
tions of his picture and the di- 
rections of its leading lines, He 
can then block out his landscape 
with lead-pencil or crayon, put- 
ting in boldly the masses’ of 
shadow. Thecolors can be ap- 
plied at once and rather solidly, 
keeping local colors, shadows 
and half-tints as distinct as pos- 
sible. With practice one comes 
to execute the “ pochade”’ with 
the brush only, and this furnishes 
an admirable exercise in the use 
of water-colors. But when a 
memorandum of color is needed, 
and the necessary skill in hand- 
ling the brush has not yet been 
attained, it may be recommended 
to the water-colorist te carry a 
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tint of the local color, which will enable you to judge 
better of what colors to compose your half-tints, which 
are next to be laid on. These should be carried boldly 
into the shadows, but very carefully and sparingly on to 
the lights, because they count for more when contrasted 
with more feeble tints. These half-tints may at times 
be carried into the shadows while the latter are still wet. 

The local color, however, should, as a rule, not be put 
on until the under preparation has set and is dry. The 
whole surface of the paper may then be moistened evenly 
with a large, soft brush and pure water, and the local 
color be laid on to the lights first 
and from them carried over the 
shadows and half-tints, it being 
modified as occasion requires, 
while it is being laid. While this 
wash is still. wet, the darker 
shadows and markings may be 
taken up again and may be 
strengthened varied with 
different tones. 

In this manner of working, 
the ensemble, as well as the 
drawing and effect, is brought 
out more and more strongly 
from the beginning, nothing that 
is once gained being lost in the 
process. In the beginner's hands, 
it is likely to lead, in spite of a!l 
precautions and of the best judg- 
ment which he can use, to a 
rather dull and mechanical col- 
oration. But he should not mind 
this, both because he will get 
out of it by degrees, and because 
it is essential that he should not 
get into the habit of disregarding 
form, as he must at first when 
sketching for color mainly. 

Still, he should make a study 
of this sort, too, from time to 
time, to avoid falling into the 
other extreme. 

For this, in order to keep as 
much form as possible, the pen- 
cil sketch should be very neat 
and exact, and should be gone 
over with a fine brush dipped in 
vermilion, or.in a mixture of 
brown madder and ochre du rue, 
or of the latter and black, at any 
rate, a light and warm tint, dis- 
tinguishable from the superim- 
posed colors when the drawing 
is near the eye, but hardly so 
when at a distance from it. This 
brush outline should grow fain- 
ter in the middle distance and 
distance than it is in the fore- 
ground, 

On this preparation you lay at 
once local tones, shadows and 
half-tints, blending, modelling 
and adding other tints as you 
work, a little Chinese white or 


box of crayons and make his 
“ pochades”’ with them. 

Made at a single sitting, so to 
speak, the “pochade” should 
render unmistakably the effect of weather, light, the 
season of the year and the time of day. It should 
also show plainly what it was in the landscape that 
fastened the attention of the artist. If it succeeds in 
these points it will prove very interesting and very useful ; 
but it should never be copied from nor completed in the 
studio. . The drawing after De Bellée (page 53) gives a 
good idea of how a sketch of this sort should look when 
translated into black and white. 

The study for form and effect may take a whole morn- 
ing or afternoon, or even several, if the weather holds 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE IN WATER-COLORS, 


shadows and reinforcing the dark accents, and should 
be done with one or more comparatively neutral tints 
suited to the nature of the subject. Many treatises on 
water-color recommend certain conventional tints for 
this purpose, but no one tint can suit every subject. 
One must judge what neutral tone will serve best, when 
the local color is afterward laid over it, to give the exact 
tone of the shadows in nature. This is difficult, and you 
need not expect to hit it just right at first. But you 
shouid approximate it at least. 

It is best, at this point, to give to the lights a slight 


STUDY FOR FORM AND EFFECT, 


“jaune brilliant” going into 
every combination, but less of it 
in the shadows and the fore- 
ground than in the lights and the 
distance, and not enough anywhere to give a look of 
opacity. This small quantity of Chinese white or “ jaune 
brilliant ” gives a certain ensemble, and makes the washes 
easier to handle. 

When the drawing is dry, greater force may be given, 
here and there, by a few vigorous touches ; or, if any de- 
tail is too strong, or a tone too raw, it may be softened or 
corrected by a glaze passed very lightly over it. 

This manner of working enables you to come much 
nearer to the coloring of nature than you are likely to do by 
first using a shadow tint, which you suppose, rather than 
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know, will be brought right by the local tone to be passed 
over it. Here you mix each tint independently of every 
other, taking care only to match the tint which you per- 
ceive in nature. But it evidently requires a good deal of 
skill to strike at once the correct tone and value and to 
lay it within the proper bounds and blend it as much or 
as little as may be required with the neighboring tones, 
all at the one operation. Accordingly, you should use 
this method, at first, for studies of color. As you get 
on, though, you will find it the most available for sub- 
jects under a broad light, as that of noon or of a gray day. 
The other sort of study will always remain the best suited 
to subjects in which light and shade (chiaroscuro) play 
a principal réle. For other subjects you will learn to 
work between the two methods. 

THE SKY. The difficult point in painting a sky, whether 
clear or cloudy, is to make it recede. To succeed in this 
one should observe very carefully the colors and values of 
different parts of the sky, particularly of those approach- 
ing the zenith and those approaching the horizon. The 
vibrating quality of aclear sky it is also an object to render. 
A good landscapist in painting a perfectly clear sky will 
use a variety of tones, and play them among one another 
so as to get an appearance of unity without monotony. 
In water-color this is best done by going over the flat 
or simply gradated tint first laid with pure water and 
painting into it, with light but decided touches, using 
stronger and stronger tones until you arrive at the depth 
of color required for the upper part of your sky. 

Stormy skies are best painted with a rather large black 
sable, taking one group of clouds at atime and modelling 
it as you lay itin. Toallow of this the paper should first 
be moistened. Commence with the lightest tones ; paint 


the half-tints and darker tones into them with another and. 


smaller brush, and, before the work has dried, take out 
the high lights with a bit of blotting-paper rolled up in 
the form of a stump for crayon. For very “dirty” skies, 
a moistened bristle brush may serve better than the 
blotting-paper to take out lights. 

When the sky is finished it will probably look too 
patchy, but a few washings with your large badger brush 
and clean water will soften and harmonize it sufficiently. 

THE DISTANCE. It is a good planto commence with 
the distance and let it govern the rest of the work, for if 
you commence with your foreground you may find it ex- 
tremely difficult to bring your distance into harmony with 
it. It is a good rule also to leave details out of the dis- 
tance as much as possible. It is true, you see them; 
but if you were'to attempt to paint all you see in our at- 
mosphere, a single picture might take you your lifetime. 
The thing to remember is, that however visible the detail 
in the distance may be, as a rule it is more conspicuous 
in the foreground, and the relations of part to part are 
what it is most necessary to study. 

MIDDLE DISTANCE. The ground, if it is bare of trees 
and forms a large part of the picture, cannot be studied 
too carefully. One should proceed from the distance 
toward the foreground, taking particular notice of any 
cropping up of rocks upon the surface, also of the sort of 
soil that covers them—whether sandy or loamy—as well 
as the nature of the vegetation. 

FOREGROUND-TREES. We have quite a number of 
handsome and picturesque trees which are but little 
known in Europe, such as the American elm, beech, and 
white oak, the tulip tree, the hemlock, etc. Others of 
our trees assume colors in the fall and in spring which 
are unknown to European artists. But little good can 
be got then by studying English or French or German 
manuals of tree-drawing and painting. You must go 
direct to nature and copy what you see. A few general 
hints may be useful : ; 

In studying the trunk too great attention cannot be 
paid to the drawing of the shadows cast by the branches, 
The manner in which the bark cracks as the tree grows 
is a very important characteristic. Note how it peels off 
from the birch, scales off from the oak, forms a net-work 
of ridges on the willow, etc. The most important part 
of a branch is where it joins the trunk, or where one 
branch springs out of another. The manner of this is 
different in almost every species of tree. The way in 
which the roots take hold of or enter the ground is, 
likewise, important. In treating the foliage one should 
do, as in the distance, suppress detail as such, taking care 
of the masses, their values, their modelling, the character 
of their outline. For the outlying groups of leaves a 
simple touch with a ragged and badly crushed brush will 
often zndicate them sufficiently, Enough drawing 


should, however, be introduced to characterize the 
species. and if the tree is in the immediate foreground, 


the individual as well. This can be done with touches 
proportioned to the size of the leaves and by noting their 
directions and grouping. Should a branch come quite 
close, these touches will take the form of the leaves. All 
the illustrations in this article are good tree studies. 
WATER. It is well to lessen the grain of the demi- 
torchon, when water is to be represented, by the use of a 
burnisher. It is sometimes of advantage to do the same 
for skies and distances. This will allow of finer draw- 
ing of the reflections, which must be done with flat 
touches, and without the aid of several expedients which 
are permissible in representing the real appearance of 
the things reflected. ROGER RIORDAN. 


HINTS ON FIGURE-PAINTING. 
Selected from John Collier’s ‘* Manual of Oil-Painting.”’ (Cassell & Co.) 


As to the sort of drawing that is especially useful as a 
preparation to the practice of figure-painting, the author 
remarks : In the first place anything like elaborate stip- 
pling, or, indeed, any finicking work, should be abso- 
lutely eschewed. The figures should be carefully mod- 
elled, but the effect should always be got in the simplest 
and broadest way. For this reason I strongly recom- 
mend that the shading should be done with the stump. 
The effect will be more like that of oil-painting than any 
work done with the point could be, and the execution, 
also, is not dissimilar. It is also a very speedy process 
—which is a thing not to be despised ; for, although a 
painter should never be in a hurry, yet he should always 
wish to do his work in the shortest possible time. 


* * 
* 


WHEN a Sufficient power of drawing has been gained 
in this way, it is as well to do one or two paintings from 
acast. These paintings should not be monochromes— 
that is, black-and-white drawings in oil paint—but should 
be true paintings, reproducing with great care every 
variety of shade and color in the cast. It is better that the 
cast should be an old one, so that it is of some definite 
color. A quite new white cast is a very difficult thing 
to paint, and requires a delicacy in the perception of 
minute differences of color which it is hardly fair to expect 
in a beginner; for it must be recollected that even a 
white cast is not mere black-and-white; it is sure to 
have color of some sort, if only that reflected from the 
surrounding walls, As regards color, any cast is a 
difficult thing to paint—indeed, almost as difficult as 
the human figure; but then it has the great advan- 
tage of not altering its color, as the human figure is 
apt to do from day to day, and even from. hour to hour, 
to say nothing of its remaining quite still. 

PARTICULAR attention should be paid to the blending 
of one tint into another, so that the modelling shall ap- 
pear rounded and delicate. 

WHEN we finally come to painting the human figure, 
we should still persevere with our original method ; but 
we must look out very carefully for minute differences of 
tint ; and, above all, we must pay great attention to the 
texture. Quite apart from the question of color, any one 
can see that a cast looks as if it were made of a different 
kind of stuff from human flesh; it looks much harder 
and less transparent ; and this difference should be care- 
fully preserved in our paintings. How, then, shall we 
give the proper texture to our flesh-painting? This is 
chiefly to be done by paying great attention to the edges. 
The outlines of a cast are uniformly sharp all over, and 
should be so painted. The human figure, on the other 
hand, is covered with little hairs, too minute to be seen 
separately, except quite close, but sufficiently visible to 
render the outlines soft and blurred. These hairs are 
much more abundant in some places than in others, and 
in some few places they are quite absent. These differ- 
ences should be carefully rendered in all flesh-painting. 
For instance, even in women they are very abundant on 
the upper lip, whereas they are generally absent along 
the ridge of the nose. Again, the human skin is partly 
transparent, and this in itself makes the edges softer 
than those of a cast, 


* * 
* 


IN places the coloring of the skin is slightly broken 
and mottled ; this is nearly always the case to some ex- 
tent on the cheeks, even in people with very good skins. 
In such places the color must be put on accordingly ; 
that is, one or two different tints should be dabbed on 
separately, and not smoothed too much into one another. 
Of course, there are all sorts of differences of texture in 


different individuals, and they should all be carefully 
rendered. Wherever the skin seems rough, or covered 
with wrinkles too fine to be seen separately, the paint 
should be put on roughly; and generally in the first 
painting the brush-marks should be so put onas to indi- 
cate the general direction of any furrows or crinkles in 
the skin, 
* * * 

HAIR should be painted with a large brush in the first 
place, and every endeavor should be made, by brush- 
ing the paint on lightly and dexterously, to indicate the 
lie of the separate fibres. Then in the finishing, wher- 
ever a stray hair or two are seen definitely from a con- 
siderable distance, they should be put in separately with 
a writer brush. 

+ * 

A sTuDY of the more obvious facts of anatomy is use- 
ful to the student, especially in the representation of 
motion, where, of course, direct observation of the model 
does not help us much; but we must always be on our 
guard against letting our knowledge override our obser- 
vation. There is hardly anything in art more offensive 
than an elaborate display of misplaced anatomical knowl- 
edge, such as figures showing every muscle in their 
bodies, “ looking,” as Leonardo says, “ for all the world 
like bags of walnuts.” In fact, anatomy is a good ser- 
vant but a bad master. Unless great care be used it is 
apt to encourage that (artistically) pernicious tendency 
of the natural man to represent things not as he sees 
them, but as he imagines they really are. 


*  * 
* 


THE choice of a subject for a picture is one of great 
difficulty. That this is so may be readily inferred from 
the fact that the old masters went on painting the same 
narrow range of subjects one after another; while the 
moderns, in their efforts to be original, generally succeed 
in getting extremely bad subjects. 


* 


A REALLY good subject should be, in the first place, 
interesting ; that is, it ought to arrest our attention and 
set us thinking. It ought, if possible, to’ be beautiful, 
and it ought to more or less explain itself ; that is, one 
should be able to guess at the general nature of the inci- 
dent without having recourse to an elaborate written 
explanation. It is true that many fine pictures do not 
fulfil these requirements, but I venture to think that they 
would be still finer if they did. 

+ 

For many reasons modern subjects ought to be the 
pest. After all, what is going on around us at the pres- 
ent day is more interesting to a healthy mind than all 
the records of the buried past. And, again, modern 
subjects have the great advantage that they can be so 
much more truthfully rendered. All historical painting 
is more or less guess-work, and is certain to be false in 
many particulars ; a falsehood which may pass muster 
to-day, but which will probably be found out eventually, 
as historical research advances. 

BEFORE making the slightest sketch, before even think- 
ing of the composition of the picture, the painter should 
familiarize himself with all the surroundings of his sub- 
ject. He should know how the people were dressed— 
if they are historical characters, what they looked like— 
what were their habits and customs, what houses they 
lived in, what scenery surrounded them. Having got 
fairly clear ideas,on all these points, he should let his 
imagination play round the subject, until it seems to 
make some kind of mental image. If this mental’ image 
appear to be fairly well suited for a picture, a rough 
sketch should be made of it in charcoal. Should the 
image seem hopelessly unpictorial, the subject must be 
turned about in the mind until some image of better 
promise appears. 


* 


WHEN the charcoal sketch has been made, the fig- 
ures should be altered and shifted about until the lines 
of the composition seem fairly satisfactory. Then a 
little colored sketch should be made, with no pretensions 
to accuracy of any kind, but merely giving the rough 
idea of the coloring and the light and shade. This, also, 
should be knocked about until the result seems promis- 
ing. Then models should be selected with great care 
as appropriate as possible to the personages of the pic- 
ture, 

Ir sometimes happens that a model with an unsuit- 

able figure will have a suitable face, and vice versé. 
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When this is 
the case, two 
models or 
more must be 
employed for 
one figure ; but 
this should be 
avoided if pos- 
sible. If the 
figures be in 
difficult posi- 
tions, or if they 
be required to 
represent peo- 
ple more beau- 
tiful and grace- 
ful than ordi- 
nary humani- 
ty, they should 
be drawn in 
carefully from 
the be- 
fore any cos- 
tumes are at- 
tempted. If 
action have to 
represent- 
ed, it is as well 
to make sepa- 
rate studies in 
charcoal. 
These studies 
should be as 
rapid is 
consistent with 
a fair amount 
of accuracy, 
and should 
keep more 
closely to the 
model than is 
quite advisable 
forthe picture. Whena satisfactory study has been made, 
it can be copied on to the picture with as much added 


vigor and grace as the draughtsman is capable of giving. 


* * 
* 


OF course we must here abandon all idea of slavishly 
copying the model. If action is required no model can 
possibly take up the right position for more than a very 
short space of time, if, indeed, it be possible to take it 
up at all, The artist must get an intelligent model, and 
work as best he can from momentary glimpses. He 
must give the model plenty of rest, and trust more to 
his memory than to actual copying. Again, very few 
models are sufficiently well proportioned for ideal or 
classical figures ; so the drawings made from them must 
be corrected from a knowledge of the antique. Indeed, 
it is an excellent thing to have a cast or two from really 
fine statues to refer to from time to time, but they will 
not be of much use unless his previous training from 
the antique has weil saturated the painter’s mind with a 
knowledge of fine proportions. 

ONE thing should be recollected in painting classical 
costumes, and that is, that we have derived from the 
statues a very erroneous idea of their plainness and ab- 
sence of decoration. The vase-paintings and the little 
terra-cotta figures abundantly prove that they were 
often elaborately ornamented and brightly colored. I 
have found myself that questions of Greek and Roman 
costumes are very satisfactorily dealt with in Rich’s 
“ Dictionary of Antiquities,” which, indeed, in all re- 
spects, is particularly valuable for the sort of information 
required by artists. 

IN anything like elaborate draperies the great diffi- 
culty arises of how to paint them from the living model, 


Of course the model cannot keep still indefinitely, and 
once folds are disarranged one can never get them back 
again into the same condition ; on the other hand, if the 
draperies be arranged on the lay figure, they are sure 
to look stiff and lifeless. I think, wherever it is pos- 
sible, they should be painted from the living model, 
a bit being finished at a time, and then a new bit being 
taken up after the model has rested; but where the 
draperies are too elaborate to be treated in this manner, 
they should be roughly sketched in from the living 
model, and then arranged in as nearly as possible the same 
folds on the lay figure, from which they should be finished, 
the main lines of the first sketch being scrupulously ad- 
hered to. The accessories should be painted, wherever 
it is possible, from real objects. Where this is not pos- 
sible, real objects should be selected which somewhat re- 
semble the required forms. With a little practice very 
realistic results may be obtained in this way. 


* 


Ir the background be a landscape it should be painted 
from an actua! study of some similar scenery, aided, if 
necessary, by photographs of the country where the in- 
cident takes place. If the background be a building, it 
must be carefully drawn in, according to the rules of 
perspective, with all the architectural details taken from 
the best authorities. In the painting, the light and shade 
should be carefully calculated, and, when _ possible, 
studied from some actual building which more or less 
resembles the ideal one. 

IN painting the figures a background should be put 
up behind the model which more or less represents the 
background of the picture, and great care should be 
taken to arrange the lighting of the studio so as to re- 
semble the lighting of the picture. This is, of course, 
difficult when the scene is supposed to take place out of 
doors; but even then it is generally possible to paint in 
aconservatory, or even ina garden. But where this is 
not possible, the painting from the model must be 
modified by observation of how people look out of doors. 


FEw visitors to the Metropolitan Museum who glance 
at the collection of water-colors by Mr. W. T. Richards 
know anything of Dr. S. L. Magoun, whose name the 
gilded tablets announce as their donor. His recent 
death has brought to light a number of pleasant art 
stories, for Dr. Magoun was one of the first men to en- 
courage American art, and, however judicious or 
injudicious his own purchases may have been, his 
example was of value, as the following story, told by Mr. 
Wm. Hart, will prove: “In 1855,” said Mr. Hart, “ Dr. 
Magoun gave me an order for two small pictures. While I 
was painting them he came one day to my studio, bring- 
ing with him a friend. ‘I've brought George,’ he said. 
‘I’m going to give him one of these paintings. I want 
him to get a taste of the tiger’s blood.’ When the pict- 
ure was painted ‘George’ got it. Then of his own 
motion ‘George’ got another picture, and so he went on 
buying here and there until he had spent $20,000 in 
American paintings. Unfortunately, some years after, 
‘George’ failed in business, lost everything, and 
the pictures were sold to satisfy his creditors. In the 
$20,000 spent there were $30,000 results. A picture 
that cost $10 sold for $200; another for $100 brought 
$250. I sold him a picture for $60 that brought $200. 
The result was that ‘George’ not only paid off his 
creditors, but had $10,o00to start afresh,” 


ON the occasion of the recent exhibition in Paris of 
Millet’s works, the Municipal Council was informed that 
an important painting by Millet had been found at the 
Ministry of Fine Arts. “Galignani” says: ‘‘ The Com- 
mittee were about to add this work to the catalogue, 
when a singular ‘discovery was made concerning it. 
M. de Nieuwerkerke, who bought the picture for the 
State, placed it in the hands of a lady named Mme, Tro- 


lon, who kept it for some years. The apartment was 
the scene of a fire, and the picture was so much 
damaged that scarcely any of it remained. When 
it was returned to the Minister, the latter sent for 
M. Briottet, the restorer employed by the State, 
and he succeeded in restoring the part which had 
been almost entirely destroyed, in the spirit of the 
master [sic]. The committee intend to place these 
facts on record in their exhibition catalogue, and 
the circumstance is likely to excite considerable 
interest and curiosity on the part of visitors to the 
exhibition.” The New York Tribune says: * This 
picture originally showed in the- left foreground a 
peasant reclining tying up his shoes; a little beyond, two 
women leaning on rakes, another stooping and gather- 
ing herbs ; on the right a water-course and several cows ; 
in the background a meadow. After the fire there was 
left only the reclining peasant, the head of one of the stand- 
ing figures, and the hands of the herb gatherer. All the 
rest was completely destroyed, and was ‘restored’ by 
M. Briottet, ‘ painter-restorer to the Louvre.’ It there- 
fore becomes an interesting question whether the picture 
shall bear the signature of Millet or of Briottet.’” This 
would be just the sort of “ Millet” to find its way into 
an American collection; but after this exposé, it will 
probably find its way to one of the South American 
republics, 


SUMMER SKETCHING. 


HINTS FOR MAKING STUDIES OF FRUITS AND FLOW- 
ERS FOR FUTURE REFERENCE, 


THE summer is the time to prepare raaterial for future 
decorative painting by making studies of appropriate 
subjects in flowers and fruit as they come into season. 
None but those who possess it can really appreciate the 
value of a portfolio filled with intelligent and truthful 
studies from the woods, the field and the orchard. Few 
amateurs really understand their worth, and others neg- 
lect to make them from want of a little advice as to the 
method of working. 

Remember that what you are about to do is for 
personal reference only, and not for show, You must try 
to get a striking effect with the smallest possible amount 
of labor. Your studies are to be viewed in the light of 
notes, just as an author makes jottings which atterward 
take form and shape when fitted in their proper place. 
The materials needed will cost you little. “Almost any 
kind of paper will do. Some of my most successful 
efforts have been executed on common cartridge paper. 
Water-colors I would recommend in preference to oils, 
for the simple reason that much time and trouble is 
saved in the matter of preparation and clearing up. 
Besides, water-colors are easier to carry about. 

If the reader should prefer to use oils, he will find or- 
dinary brown paper as good as anything for the purpose. 
If a white background be desired, what is known as but- 
ter paper is excellent to paint on, because the paint does 
not sink in, nor does it run when laid on. Any butter- 
man will tell you where to get it, or, better still, supply 
you with a few sheets. The brown paper must, before 
being used, be soaked in a bath made by melting a small 
lump of common size in a little boiling water-—an old tea- 
tray does very well to pour the mixture in. See that 
every part of the paper is wetted on both sides, then 
hang it up to dry by the two top corners to prevent it 
curling. When dry it is ready for use. 

For water-colors, in addition to your usual outfit, pro- 
vide yourself with a bottle of Chinese white, and be 
sure it is the best; otherwise it will not keep its color. 
Now let us set to work. 

In selecting your subject do not be fastidious. Often 
charming plants are passed by because at first sight they 
do not strike the eye; and yet they may be peculiarly 
adapted for decorative purposes. Try to train your eye 
to discern at a glance the practical uses of the different 
kinds of growths. As arule, single flowers are prefer- 
able, and it requires more skill to depict a double flower, 
especially ina rapid sketch. Having chosen your subject, 
before beginning to draw deliberately study it. You will 
find it a saving of time in the end, and you can never hope 
to succeed in making your flower-painting look natura! 
unless you grasp in all its details the habits of each par- 
ticular plant you would portray. Is the stem stiff or 
pliable? How do the branches spring from the parent 
stem? Are the leaves transparent or solid in texture? 
What is the general tone of their local coloring ?_ Then 
with regard to the flower itself: however various the 
stages from bud to blossom, the same characteristics 
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will belong to each and every 
flower of the same species, 
and these characteristics must 
be carefully noted and _ re- 
produced right through the 


study. 
¥ Bad drawing, though not so 
wih apparent to the inexperienced 


eye in a flower as in a face, 

is equally reprehensible. In 
rough sketches it is particularly essential to pay great 
attention to the drawing, for the reason that there is 
little chance of correcting faults in finishing up. 

If the study be a bold one, draw in the general form 
lightly with charcoal. Indicate especially the direction 
the principal stems are to take. Bear in mind that, un- 
less painting a very small spray, it will be impossible to 
put in all you see, and judgment must be exercised as to 
what is best left out. Try to make your lines harmoni- 
ous and graceful to start with. See that some of the 
growth turns away from you to give roundness and 
variety of light and shade. Be sure that you get plenty 
of change in the position of the blooms—only one or two 
should actually face the spectator if stiffness is to be 
avoided, Place the subject in the first instance so that 
you get broad lights on it. Having indicated the general 
arrangement in charcoal, carefully draw the whole thing 
in clear, firm pencil outline; and this outline is to be 
preserved, so that when you wish to transfer it at some 
future time you will be able to take a definite tracing. 
Of course you will not allow this outline to be seen in the 
finished work. 

Having completed your drawing, lay in decidedly and 
boldly the broad shadows; then wash in the local color, 
carefully preserving the high lights. Itis a good plan to 
take out the highest lights with a clean, moist brush 
while the wash is still wet. Study to obtain the general 
effect rather than troubling about details. Lay on, as far 
possible, your tints separately, instead of mixing them up 
on the palette. By this means you keep them brilliant. 

Do not use Chinese white unless the flowers be white, 
in which case you will need colored paper to paint on— 
not too dark. On this paint transparently for the shad- 
ows; for the lights and half tones use Chinese white 
mixed with water to a creamy consistency, loading it 
most on the strongest lights. When dry float on the 
half tones over it. Be sure you let each tint dry before 
applying the next, or the white will work up and make 
the colors muddy. Properly managed I know of no 
quicker or more effective method of making a rough 
study of white flowers. Do not forget that I am treat- 
ing only of studies which it is desirable to complete at a 
sitting. .In the manner described I once made a large 
study of guelder roses, commonly known as snowballs. 
The effect was most satisfactory, and the study has been 
of infinite service for various purposes. 

Now a word as to the foliage. Beginners are too apt 
to bestow all their attention on the flowers, and, ina 
manner, leave the foliage to take care of itself. This is 
a great mistake. The charm and variety discernible in 
the green leaves in their various stages of development 
is endless. The bright, tender green of the young shoots 
forms a charming contrast to the stronger tints of those 
more fully grown, and the yellow and reddish tones in 
the fading leaves are of great value. These contrasts, 
happily rendered and disposed, with a view to giving 
them their fullest relative value, form a delightful combi- 
nation, and make just the difference between an artistic 
and pleasing whole and an utterly uninteresting piece 
of work, 

Do not fall into the common error of supposing that 
all the foliage must, of necessity, be green. It is true 


that green is the local color of the leaves, but allowance 


must be made for the gradations of color 
caused by rays of light and many reflections ; 
hence, frequently, on a very yellowish green 
leaf will be seen a cool gray light. All these 
subtleties must be steadily borne in mind and 
sought for, until they are seen and appreciated 
at a glance. 

If any incentive were needed to take up the 
delightful pursuit of making frequent floral 
sketches when opportunity offers, I have only 
to remind you of the pleasure to be gleaned 
from turning to your portfolio when the 
dreary winter season has set in, and reproduc- 
ing therefrom for the beautifying of your 
homes the wealth and splendor of color and 
form bestowed on you by bounteous nature in 
the joyous summer-time. While contemplating your 
studies, the source whence they sprang will glow in your 
imagination, and arm your brush with a vivid and life- 
giving power never to be gained if working from mere 
copies, work from which always bears its impress on 
the face of it, lacking the touch of nature that calls forth 
responsive recognition at a glance and gives enjoyment 
to the critical eye. EMMA HAywoop. 


Amateur Photography. 
CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD, 


HINTS ON LANDSCAPE PHOTOGRAPHY. 


RECENTLY I have commented on various points con- 
nected with portrait lighting. Of course light and effect 
in landscape are not less important. Many amateurs 
see beautiful scenes in nature, and, without thought of 
choice of ground, point of sight, or of management of 
light, expose their plates, hoping to record what they 
see. Naturally, the results are disappointing. In nature 
we must seek effect and pose, so to speak, as in por- 
traiture. A landscape should, asa rule, be photographed 
with the shadows toward the instrument, not the 
reverse, as is customary with most operators. I put 
this in general terms that it may be more readily under- 
stood. The broad illumination of an entire view by the 
noonday sun gives, as will be seen at once, a flat, shade- 
less and, consequently, uninteresting picture. Therefore 
it will be seen that it is not at all times of the day that 
a view may be taken—nor, indeed, on all days. One 
summer, for three weeks, I rose every morning at four 
o'clock in order to photograph a certain view free from 
mist, and with the shadows just as I desired them to be. 
Finally, I secured the negative. Attention being once 
called to the fact that landscapes without shadows are 
meaningless, the seeker after the beauties of nature will 
soon learn, from the results of his own observation, to 
select the best hours for his work. 

The securing of the right point of view is also of great 
importance, both as to determining the right elevation 
and the point of observation -horizontally. If too high 
the line of the horizon is raised too much, and one has a 
vast expanse of possibly uninteresting foreground. It is 
an inflexible rule in landscape representation, whether 
by the brush or camera, that the line of the horizon 
should never be just midway between the top and 
bottom of the picture, and thus divide it into two equal 
parts, but always either above it or below it. Then, as 
one goes to the right perhaps the view is widened out 
and the objects separated and depressed, while a few steps 
to the left would reverse the order of things and pile up in 
picturesque combination the objects sought. Oftentimes 
the villainous telegraph-line and pole intrude upon the 
scene, when, by a little management in choosing the 
point of view, it might be hidden behind trees, or in some 
way confused with other lines or objects in the view, and 
so partially if not wholly concealed. 

Foregrounds may be regarded as the key-notes to 
landscapes, and should be chosen or arranged with con- 
sideration for their effect on the whole. If objects can- 
not be utilized, shadows may aid one in breaking up the 
monotony of the foreground and imparting effect by 
contrast. Of course these can only be secured by a 
choice of time that will give such shadows, although, of 
course, the points of compass may be in such relation to 
the view as to render it out of the question at any time. 
But there may be a friendly log, rock, stone, bush, or 
some characteristic object, which a pair of stout arms, 
aided by a willing spirit, will transport to some telling 


spot and make a division of the foreground by breaking 
up its level and uniform character. 

Figures should be characteristic of the landscape. 
The carefully-dressed, “ citified”” person has no place in 
a rural scene; but the barefooted boy, the sun-bonneted 
rustic maiden, or the husbandman with scythe or sickle 
will generally lend interest to the picture, unless the fig- 
ure is so posed as to appear to be sitting for its portrait. 
Never let your model look at the camera. That would 
be fatal to the result ; for, from being merely accessory to 
the landscape, he becomes the central object, and the view 
becomes secondary. So in placing figures do not let 
them be obtrusive. Never pose them inthe centre. Gen- 
erally let them be looking in such direction as might 
suggest the idea that they, too, are enjoying the beauty of 
the view, or are zuconsczously contributing to the interest 
of the composition. If the figure can be doing something 
so much the better; let him be hunting, fishing, or even 
walking, if he can be made to appear to do so naturally. 

Carriages are as much out of place as the carefully- 
dressed, “ citified ” person; but an old hay-laden cart 
or rustic market-wagon may be so placed as to add 
greatly to the picturesqueness of the scene. 

Distance should, when practicable, be so treated as to 
avoid bringing the salient light in the centre of the pic- 
ture. The predominance of a glaring object of any kind 
in the middle cuts the picture in two and destroys all 
unity. So let the camera be placed considerably to the 
right or to the left. Be careful of excess in this matter, 

*however, or the balance of the picture may be very 
much disturbed. One side of the picture, for instance, 
may be overweighted with objects while the other side 
may be almost bare. In photographing, of course, one 
cannot indulge in full artistic license, for the objects are 
before us often in such shape, arrangement and light, as 
to render it impossible to change or modify them in the 
slightest degree ; yet one who is on the alert for the best 
results, and brings to his work some knowledge of gen- 
eral art principles—especially of composition—has an 
immeasurable advantage over the merely mechanical 
photographer. The exquisite pictures by Robinson, of 
Tunbridge Wells, and Sutcliffe, of Yorkshire, are the 
results of a thorough knowledge of art principles, com- 
bined with technical experience and patient enthusiasm. 
Each of these gentlemen will devote days, sometimes 
weeks, to the production of one negative. In this bus) 
land of ours, where we do everything in a hurry, this sor‘ 
of thing seems impracticable ; yet surely it were better to 
get one result with positive artistic merit than to secure 
a dozen or more hastily selected and uninteresting views. 

Concerning lenses, I would suggest that the long- 
focussed, rapid rectilinear style should always be used. 
These seemingly give the nearest effect to that which is 
obtained by the human eye. The wide angle strains 
the laws of perspective, and proves that photography, at 
times, will lie, in spite of the oft-quoted saying to the 
contrary. 

PHOTOGRAPHY WITHOUT A CAMERA.—Interesting 
albums are made of prints of leaves or flowers, laces ani! 
similar flat objects, which are secured in the following 
simple manner: Take a sheet of sensitized silvered 01 
blue paper and lay it upon a piece of glass. Place upon 
the glass the leaf or other object, and then over it, to 
hold it in place, another piece of glass, and at each corner 
a clip, or a common spring clothes-pin. Expose the 
plates so arranged, leaf side up, to the sun's rays. Thi 
paper will at once begin to darken, and in five to ten 
minutes, except under the leaf, be entirely black. If the 
plates are now taken into a dark. room and separated, the 
image of the leaf, with all its delicate tracery and beauti- 
ful lines, will be found upon the paper, white, with black 
background. It would be well to put under the sensitive 
paper a few thicknesses of soft paper, or black cotton 
velvet. It serves asa pad or cushion, and presses the 
paper into closer contact with the inequalities of the lea’, 
lace, or other object used as a negative. Small printing- 
frames, which can be bought for a dollar or so, will enab!c 
the experimenter to examine the progress of the work 
and tell when the print has been sufficiently expose. 
The exposure should continue until the image is mu:i 
darker than it is intended to be when finished, as the 
after processes of toning and fixing weaken the color 
considerably. As the prints are taken out of the frame, 
put them away in the dark again until ready for the ton- 
ing bath. Blue sensitized paper may be used in precis«') 
the same manner. By its use one avoids the risk of 
soiled fingers and garments, which can hardly be avoid! 
by the amateur in using the nitrate of silver paper. 
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RICHARDSON AS AN INTERIOR DESIGNER. 


WHEN, in the spring 
of last year, Mr. Rich- 
ardson's death depriv- 
ed this country of its 
greatest architect, 
many of his disciples 
must then have learned 
with surprise that he 
had received his pro- 
fessional training in the 
architectural depart- 
ment of the Beaux Arts 
in Paris. Indeed, it 
must at first have 
seemed almost incredi- 
ble that an artistic na- 
ture, so free, honest and 
characteristic as_ his 
should have been 
nursed at the dry 
bosom of the Renais- 
sance. The story was 
read with interest of 
his early practice in the 
lines of French clas- 
sicism, of his first 
breaking away from 
academic canons, of 
his first decided essay 
in the Provengal Ro- 
manesque, of the series 
of creations, simple, 
beautiful and 
grand, which fol- 
lowed. From the 
first severely Re- 
naissance work at 
Springfield to the 
glorious design 
for the Albany 
Cathedral — this 
was progress. In all were seen an extraordinary 
feeling for the style adopted, an amazing knowledge 
of its whole detail and system, and a veritable in- 
stinct for architecture itself—all these dominated by 
an intense personality. ‘The death of Richardson, 
just when his lovers were learning delightedly and 
reverently to study each fresh work of his hand, 
revealed the priceless value of the services which he 
had rendered to his profession. He restored *to 
building, in this country, some great fundamental 
notions—the wall, the roof, light and shade; he re- 
taught architectural composition, form and color ; 
he dethroned the follies of the ignorant and the 
vain, and did much to arrest the direction of archi- 
tectural practice in his time, and make it the revela- 
tion of his own influence. Still, the art which he 
thus transformed is to-day less Richardsonian than 
intrinsically noble in its firm foundation upon the 
elemental principles of power which he so success- 
fully restored to it. 

The various estimates of Richardson’s genius 
which have appeared within the past year have dealt 
chiefly with the external side of this architecture, 
their authors often contenting themselves with the 
stereotyped cavil that his interiors were rarely up to 
his exteriors, and that he apparently was weak in 
interior design. There are people whose sole mis- 
sion, seemingly, is to invent or discover the limita- 
tions of great men, and who usually argue that be- 
cause a man is great in one thing, he must be small 
in something else. At the same time, it is true 
that most of us have been so captivated by Richard- 
son's buildings that we have passed by his interiors, 
and so gathered a one-sided impression of his powers. 
Some of us, too, unable perhaps to tell truly what is 
excellent, have found his interior designing unsatisfactory 
to our misguided senses, 


POSTS SEPARATING AL- 
COVES IN THE CONVERSE 
LIBRARY, 


To some such causes as these must be ascribed the 
fact that, while Richardson’s influence is daily growing 
as a master motive, in the outside design of buildings, 
we yet wait to see the same force leavening with equal 
truth, beauty and 
power the general 
character of the work 
produced by our in- 
terior designers. Here 
and there, of course, 
are signs of an 
awakening, and there 
can be little doubt of 
the ultimate trend of 
our best work toward 
an era of thoughtful- 
ness, purity and use- 
fulness. I do not 
mean that our good 
work must needs be 
Richardsonian or 
Romanesque or Byz- 
antine, but that it 
must be as fully based 
on zxsthetic freedom 
and good sense as 
was Richardson’s 
work, It is not the 
Romanesqueness of 
his creations which 
makes them so good. The beauty of the historical style 
and the charm of a powerful, romantic individuality 
suffusing it form but the correlatives of an order of de- 
sign necessarily good and independent of all styles. But, 


ors are, I think, within natural limitations, true of his 
interiors. He always sought the simplest, most utilita- 
rian solution for the problems with which he had to deal, 
and then he made his solutions elegant with the instinct 


CHAIR AND TABLE, BY RICHARDSON, IN THE CRANE LIBRARY, QUINCY, MASS. 


and knowledge of a born master. His art was simple, 
rational, monumental, concerned chiefly with great 
masses and proportions, broad spaces of color, eternal 


forms, and onty secondarily with decoration, thus realiz- 


READING-ROOM IN THE CONVERSE MEMORIAL LIBRARY, MALDEN, MASS. 


indeed, it seems that the Romanesque style is especially 
suited to be the inspirational medium of the national 
American architecture, if such there is ever to be. 

The great qualities predicable of Richardson's exteri- 
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DESIGNED BY RICHARDSON, 


ing the highest law as to the relationship of construction 
and decoration. His decoration, however, though thus 
applied, belongs organically to his compositions. He 
properly treated his interiors not as things sui generis, 
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but as architectural entities, never good or laudable un- 
less so treated. The mistake of a legion of others ap- 
pears, by contrast, to be a handling. of interiors, as 
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SECTION OF ARCADE, SENATE CHAMBER, IN THE NEW 
CAPITOL, ALBANY, N. Y, DESIGNED BY RICHARDSON, 


things to be made nice, bizarre or gaudy on the piece- 
meal plan. In conformity with the first law of good in- 
teriors, we find in the work of Richardson harmony with 
the whole spirit of the edifice. Next 
we find his hand preserving har- 
mony between all the parts of a 
given interior—both constructive 
and decorative harmony; giving 
great structural parts their due 
emphasis ; giving details full and 
sufficient body, and using them 
solely to accentuate construction ; 
evoking quietness alike from the 
most meagre and the most sumpt- 
uous resources. In contrast, how 
often do we see in the work of 
contemporaries harmony ignored, 
depths and spaces cut up and 
ruined, detail reproduced, which, 
however refined, is neither consis- 
tent nor proportioned, and fails to 
cal! out honest statements of fact. 
Fancy what elaboration without 
beauty such hands would have 
made, say, of the posts separating 
the alcoves of the Crane library ; 
or imagine what they would have 
produced in place of Richardson’s 
honest and thoroughly satisfacto- 
ry, though unlabored, chairs and 
tables of the Converse library. 

A lesson to be derived, in pass- 
ing, is, that the infinite pains in- 
volved by carving, chamfering, 
profiling and so on do not necessarily imply beauty. In 
spite of exuberant and often finely wrought detail, the 
heart grows sick of so much modern work; of covering 


all spaces and vertical and horizontal members with 

enrichments ; of destroying large projections by crude 

divisions into small members, however delicately pro- 
filed. Compare the best products of the Rococo 
with the grand lines of the mantel in the Malden 
librar7, and see how the former fails to attain with 
lavish ornateness what the latter reaches with the 
simplest effort. Yet, that richness is not beyond 
the scope of this severer style may be seen in the 
fireplace and the judge’s desk in the Court of Ap- 
peals’ room of the New Capitol, or in the mantel 
of Mr. Anderson's house in Washing- 
ton, or in the many other examples 
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We have here, 
main lines of structure ; then accessory lines ; 


for ornamentation. first of all, 
and finally 
in details. 
The walls consist of great horizontal bands of Knoxville 
marble and Mexican onyx. The ceiling is of oak, coffered, 


lavishly carved and touched with color. A superb ar- 


decoration in broad surfaces, and, of course, 


cade of Sienna marble cuts off a section of the room at 
This room denotes the high-water mark of 
Though built and decorated on 
a grand scale, the precepts it teaches are of universal 
significance in decorative art. 


either end. 
American decoration, 


which might be adduced. In these 
we have new and effective ornament, 
carefully designed, exquisitely propor- 
tioned, consummately appropriate, 
and deriving its proper force from its 
subordination to the object to which 
it has been applied. This is a great 
way ahead of the five orders and 
Vignola. 

From simple utility and quiet ele- 
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gance, as in the Crane library and the 
Converse memorial, to the monumen- 
tal magnificence of the New Capitol 
interiors, there is a comprehensive 
scale of public and domestic decora- 
tive schemes from which our profes- 
sional decorators may learn the most 
valuable lessons in ornamental art. 
For simple and grand dignity, I know 
of nothing—after a few medizval ex- 
amples—finer than that in the read- 
ing-room in the Austin Hall of Har- 
vard University. This—which some 
cavillers may well be pleased to term 
a piece of barbaric horse-play—is 


mainly a lintel and a couple of great 

boulders, roughly sculptured, and rest- 

ing on plain brick piers, and it has all 

the strength and nobility of inspira- 

tion direct from primitive sources. 

No touch of the man-milliner or the jig-saw here ; 

no niggling mouldings or sprawling incrustations 

of architecture appliqué. In a different place, as in 

his studio at Brookline, we can see how cordially 
and socially he could build for the home interior. 

Richardson has been accused of meagreness. 

Only the blind can level such a charge against a 

genius which, when permitted to indulge its free 

will, produced some of the noblest creations of 

architectonic art in modern times, and, indeed, as Hubert 

Herkomer enthusiastically declared, in any time. His 

Senate Chamber at Albany shows what Richardson’s 
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DESIGNED BY RICHARDSON, 


Another favorite fling at Richardson’s work, adduced 
always by detractors grown supercilious in their pride 
of conventional knowledge, was his contempt for mere 
canons and precedents. 
nature of things, admire independent art. 
such a performance as, for instance, The Lodge, at North 


These people cannot, in the 
To them 
Easton, is a “ barbaric yaup.” It is certainly a curious 
sight—that of an architect whose only palpable use for 
the rigid formalistic discipline of the Beaux Arts was to 
forget or outgrow it all. This ignoring of tradition and 
precept outcrops in all his work—especially in his interi- 
ors and furniture, which are referable to hardly any 
but to the style of 
An 
gous criticism may be made as to 
his furniture. 


historic style, 


good sense simply. analo- 


His chairs, tables, 


settees, are not bad copies or 


reminiscences of Chippendale, or 
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Talbert, or Eastlake; they are 
just perfect adaptations of means 
to ends without added jimerackery. 

The purely decorative part of 
Richardson’s work—as his capi- 
tals, bands, 


friezes, cornices, 


mouldings—for the most part re- 


FIREPLACE, BY RICHARDSON, IN THE COURT OF APPEALS, NEW CAPITOL, ALBANY, N, Y. 


design cou:d evolve when almost wholly unfettered. 
This truly magnificent room illustrates well what I have 
hinted as to the folly of considering interiors as things 


calls Byzantine forms. The latter 
are extremely adaptable, graceful, 
rich, and in refreshing contrast 
with the effete forms fished up 
from the slums of every petty style 
vaunted in England or France 
since the good days of the Renais- 
sance passed away. Designers will 
be vastly benefited by close study 
of these enrichments, 
note that however faithfully the 
Byzantine spirit 


and should 


is followed in 
them, they are none the less origi- 
nal. Richardson's decorative de- 
tail is wonderfully untaught, and 
shows how much more extensive 
is the vocabulary of nature—from 
which he directly drew—than that 
Even his door-pulls, hinges, and the like 
tell of the power which dwells in natural as apart from con- 
ventional art feeling. H, GILLETTE CLARKE, 


of the schools. 
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TALKS ABOUT DECORATION, 


VI.— ROBERT BLUM ON JAPANESE MOTIVES FOR 
COUNTRY HOUSES. 

“Tv is difficult for me to formulate my ideas on dec- 
oration,” said Mr. Robert Blum, “ because decoration 
with me is not a matter of thought 
but of feeling. It would be with that 
as it would be with painting a pic- 
ture. If someone should come to me 
and say, ‘I want you to paint me such 
and such a picture,’ I would not take 
the commission. I could not. If he imme si 
knew the sort of thing I do, and would 
say, ‘I want a figure,’ or ‘I want 
something with trees,’ I could be 
guided so far. ‘Very well, I will 
paint the picture, and you needn't 
take it unless you like it,’ would be 
my position.” 

“ But how could you apply that to 
decorative work ?” 

“If I were a professional decorator 
I could not. But he has studied the 
subject from a different point of view. 
He has his rules, his canons. He 
knows a certain form will go well 
here, another will go well there. But 
I can’t work that way. I suppose it’s 
a matter of temperament. For ex- 
ample, I wouldn’t make a working 
drawing of a room I was to decorate 
for the owner to see.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because I could never be sure I 
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wave forms with which Siaitiben art has made us familiar. 

These are in neutral tints, with faint flushes of color. You 

would be surprised to know how light the tints are. Light- 

ed from below, as the room is, they quickly fall into tone, 

deepening and gathering toward the apex of the dome.” 
« And the ropes ?” 


the joiner’s lion, ‘not to affright the ladies.’ 
can see how the work progressed—not from a set design, 
but through a feeling of fitness in form and color.” 


“ That they should have done, but gently ; as did roar 
But you 


“ What accessories would you bring to such a room ?” 
“TI did not furnish it, but I'll tell you what I would 
have done. The ceiling was rough ; 
there was a feeling of relief. Now, 
when the eye perceives a rough sur- 
face, it casts about for its echo. If 
it sees round forms, it turns to rest 
on some kindred form. That is the 
secret of repose without monotony, 
Now I would get some of those rich 
Japanese embroideries that are pad- 
ded into relief. They might be used 
in a screen, a sofa or for chairs. Then 
I would put on the floor a rough, 
fluffy, Japanese rug. As I have said 
before, one cannot prescribe these 
things in cold blood. I should search 
for what my feeling would tell me 
was appropriate.” 

“ You find Japanese decoration sug- 
gestive for country and seaside ?” 

“Yes. No people, in some re- 
spects, have come so near to nature. 
They bring us its spirit, I had almost 
said, soul. Another room—the most 
important work I did—was Japanese 
< Tl in feeling, although I don’t think any 
one would have traced the two rooms 
to the same hand.” 

“What was the room ?” 

“A dining-room. It was wain- 


would follow it myself. The little 
decorative work I have undertaken 
has been, I may say, on the spur of 
the moment, a matter rather of feeling 
and impulse. My commissions have 


Above that was my frieze—a frieze 
over five feet deep of coarse burlap, 
sized and covered with a white absor- 
bent wash as a preparatory ground.” 


i scoted six feet high with dark wood. 
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come from men who know the sort of 


“What was the motive ?” 


thing I do, and have desired some- 
thing of it in a decorative way. I did 
a little room up at Mamaroneck. I 
was told there the owner ‘wants 
something Japanese—he has a fancy 


for storks.’ I gave him something 
Japanese, but there are no storks 
there.” 
“ Tell me, please, how you went to work ?” 
“ The apartment is a dome room in the top of a tower 
overlooking the Sound. The work was to begin the 


next day, and | had as yet no plan in my head. It is 


PANELS, BY RICHARDSON, IN A JUDGE’S DESK IN THE COURT OF APPEALS, IN 
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THE NEW CAPITOL, ALBANY, N. Y. 


“ As I have said, they are of various sizes, and tacked 
on with the long brass nails they define the forms, and 
are gilded, silvered or bronzed. 

“ Instead of storks there are in the crown of the dome 


“Sprays, branches of apple-blos- 
soms painted broadly and simply 
grays and pinks, with flights of birds 
varying the forms of flower and 
branch. ’ 

“ What was the ground ?” 

“ The room was long, lighted only 
from one end. The other end was 
inevitably dark. The color, then, required some balanc- 
ing. The dark end of the room I laid in gold to get all 
the light'I could. Along the sides I introduced blue, 
which, as it approached the windows, melted into yellow. 


difficult to describe mental processes. My ideas took three hissing Japanese dragons with gilded heads. These The result, I think, was successful. Unhappily, the room 
] ey 8 pply 
the form of cloud forms is not furnished pro- ’ 
and wave forms. I perly. The frieze 
went down-town and should be left unbrok- f 
bought ropes of all en. The furniture, 
sizes and long brass buffets and dressers t 
tacks,” iT should be low. On the I 
“The connection is contrary, they are lofty 
not evident. I miss a be! structures, and break 
flat decoration. I think was Mh The canvas was placed li 
it is tame and monot- on stretchers, and at 
onous. Yes, I know any time it can be re- 
prevailing moved. This, by the di 
English ideas that dec- way, is a good idea for 8 
orative color should be country houses. If a th 
flat that there should Eee man does not own his le 
be no relief. But there =a Pe cottage, yet wants to a 
is no nation that has Cua surround himself with ss 
the fine decorative feel- some adornment dur- cl 
ing of the Japanese, es- ing the summer, deco- b; 
pecially in their plant | cations this pl 
and animal forms. hig could be made in 
They never disdain re- Al panels, easily portable, - 
lief. You find model- —= or to roll up, so that gi 
ling in all their work any country workman in 
r 
“Now do you see FIREPLACE, BY RICHARDSON, IN AUSTIN HALL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. can adjust them. One pa 
the artistic ends of my can also buy at the al: 
ropes? I use them to Japanese stores a va- us 
define my forms of cloud and wave—to give me obvious heads are modelled, and the foundation for them, I will riety of readily adjustable objects, which are admirably m: 
relief. ‘The room has a conical dome. Above the dado confess, is made of shells from the Sound.” suited to temporary use. The bead and bamboo por- “* 
the ceiling is covered with canvas. In concentric rings “I have seen the room. Thedecoration certainly is strik- tiéres; the graceful Japanese lattice work; hangings. tor 


I paint in oil-colors with turpentine these cloud and 


ing and original. I remember how those dragons hissed.” 


panels and kakemonos will at once suggest themselves.” 
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HOME-MADE STAMPED LEATHER. 


WHAT is usually called “ stamped leather,” made and 
sold by the roll, it would be more proper to term “ em- 
bossed leather,” for the design in relief is obtained by 
pressure between rollers, one bearing the design in relief 
and the other its concave counterpart. The manufac- 
turers, however, occasionally produce a little work on 
the principle of old Venetian stamped leather, the stamp- 
ing of which was done by hand, with small stamps like 
book-binders’ stamps. This is a sort of work which 
may easily be done by amateurs, and which may be de- 
veloped into a home industry of some importance. We 
therefore give a few hints which may be of service to 
those who may wish to try it. 

Sole leather is the only sort to use. The thin leather 
used for embossing will not answer for stamping. If 
only a panel is to be made a single piece may, perhaps, 
be found large enough to answer; but if a considerable 
surface is to be covered several pieces will be required. 
The edges should be neatly cut, so that the several pieces 
may meet exactly when in place. They can be fastened 
to the wall with very strong glue and with brass-headed 
nails. The slight interruption of the design by the latter, 
and by the joining of the several pieces, does not count 
if the design is large and bold as it ought to be. The 
leather may be wrought on plain if its natural color is 
considered sufficient, but much richer effects can be had 
by first coating it with silver or tin or aluminium leaf. 
This purely mechanical work should be done by a com- 
petent gilder. The white metal is used both for its own 
sake and because it is easy to give it the appearance of 
gold by passing a little gold varnish over it, while gold 
or Dutch metal cannot be made to look like silver. 

The next requisites, after the silvered leather, is a 
stamping-block of some middling hard wood and a sup- 
ply of book-binders’ stamps. These are small stamps 
engraved in brass,and having long shanks which are 
secured in wooden handles. Their variety may be judg- 
ed of from an examination of bound books in any book- 
store, Those that are best for the present purpose are 
the simpler sorts, and should cost not more than twenty- 
five cents apiece. To secure variety of effect it is nec- 
essary that some should be very “ open;” that is, should 
have their design in outline, while others should have 
considerable surface. It is also necessary to have some 
varnishes and oil colors, a list of which will be given 
further on,a few large camel’s-hair brushes and small 
sables and a tracing point of ivory, bone or agate. 

The design, having been prepared or copied on thin 
but tough Whatman’s paper, is laid over the silvered 
leather and traced with a strong pressure by the point so 
as to leave a good mark on the leather. If thought de- 
sirable this can be gone over with a fine sable brush and 
brown varnish, but it is better to be careful and. 
depend on the indented line left by the tracer. 

The tools are now selected—different tools 
for the background and for the different parts 
of the design. Some parts, as flowers and foliage 
that are to appear in their natural colors, are left 
plain. Asa rule, the background tooling should 
be the heaviest, and should be done with tools 
having a good deal of surface. The tools should 
be warmed moderately in the flame of a spirit 
lamp and should be applied with a quick pres- 
sure of the wrist and arm. The work should 
be carried as nearly as possible up to the out- 
line, never changing the tools in the same part 
of the design. 

The tooling will give the effect of a richly 
diapered surface, but the pattern will still be 
rather difficult to make out. The next thing is 
the treatment of the background. This may be 
left in silver, may be covered down with two 
or three coats of gold varnish, may be gold 
varnished in parts, when these are entirely en- 
closed and shut off from other parts of the 


dealers, and, when several coatings are given, a rich red- 
dish brown. It serves admirably to tone the carmine 
varnish, which is of rather too bright a red. Mixed with 
blue it gives an excellent olive green. These will be 
all the transparent tints that will be required. The large 
camel’s-hair brushes are used in applying the varnish, 
which should be made to flow evenly and smoothly. 
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LOUIS XVI. SCREEN, WITH TAPESTRY PANEL 
AFTER BOUCHER, 


The background finished, the purely conventional parts 
of the design are best treated in varnish of a contrasting 
color; or, if the background is treated in opaque color, 
these can be left in gold or silver. 

The oil colors, used preferably in the naturalistic parts 
of the design, should be mixed with varnishes of the 
same color, and be applied with sable brushes. Rather 
dark olives are most used for leaves, as they contrast well 


and vermilion. Extreme richness rather than brilliancy 
of effect should be aimed at. d 

The painting completed, the outline should be gone 
over last of all with a very strong solution of aloes 
and a fine sable brush. All small details—such as the 
veining of leaves—can be put in at the same time. 

An appearance of age and a certain iridescent quality 
can be given the silver before working upon it by sub- 
mitting it to the fumes of sulphuretted hydrogen ; but it 
need not be said that it is an unpleasant operation. Some 
people find the smell of aloes unbearable, and in that case 
they may be replaced, but not to advantage in any other 
respect, by the brown varnish of the color-men. When 
the work is done, the smell is imperceptible. 

The book-binders’ tools can be put to other uses be- 
sides stamping leather. They may be used on wood when 
a slight ornamentation in relief is desired ; and they may 
be used on plush with splendid effect. The best way 
to treat the latter is as follows: Prepare (if it is not to 
be had, ready prepared, from dealers) some wax medium 
by dissolving wax in spirits of turpentine to which a 
small quantity of spike oil may be added. The solution 
should be rather thicker than megilp, and may be re- 
tained of that consistency by mixing with more turpen- 
tine as it grows harder, If the color of the plush suits, 
it is simply to be saturated with this solution, which is 
allowed to dry between the threads of the pile and so 
combine them into a mass. But any paint in powder, or 
gold or silver bronze, can be added to the medium. 
After the plush is dry, the design can be traced on it by 
pouncing—that is, rubbing powdered chalk or charcoal 
through pin-holes made along the lines. The stamping 
is done just as for stamped leather, but less pressure is 
needed as the warm tools melt the wax and bear down 
the fibres easily. The wax, cooling again, prevents their 
rising once more to their old position. The effect is ofa 
lustrous depressed ornamentation in a dull ground of the 
same color. Stencils can be used in order to save por- 
tions of the stuff of its original color and quality, and 
one of the most beautiful effects obtainable is got by 
stencilling white or pale-colored silk plush with wax me- 
dium mixed with silver bronze and then stamping the 
waxed portion only. The wax preserves the bronze from 
change and also keeps it from getting into the atmos- 
phere of the room. This sort of work can be used for 
wall-panels, friezes, cabinet-linings and for all similar 
purposes, ROBERT JARVIS. 


Ceramics. 


LESSONS IN CHINA-PAINTING. 


VI.—FIGURE SUBJECTS AND PORTRAITS, 

FIGURE-PAINTING on china should not be 
undertaken by way of experiment. Without that 
ability and training which would make success 
sure in painting in oils or water-colors happy 
results cannot reasonably be anticipated; but 
those who can confidently and conscientiously 
take up this class of work will find that mineral 
colors will meet their wants most satisfactorily. 
Nothing, not even the beautiful ivory miniature, 
can be made more pleasing than a face well 
painted on fine porcelain, 

One should begin with something easy, the 
elvish little faces of cupids, it may be. These 
are not much more difficult than the bodies ; 
they are tinted over the same as the bodies, 
and a few touches indicate the tiny features. 

Use transparent water-color for sketching. 
Rose madder is the most desirable except for 
the eyes and hair, which may have delicate local 
color. The softer and finer the sketch, the bet- 
ter one can judge of the excellence of the work. 

A suitable neutral background tint may be 
made by mixing one third ivory black and two 


background by the lines of the design. This last 
plan gives a varied background of silver and gold 
and is the most effective. Still, good old ex- 
amples may be found in which the back- 
ground is treated in opaque oil color, commonly turquoise 
or other blue, the metallic effects being reserved for 
parts of the design. Besides the gold varnish there is 
also a carmine or ruby varnish which may be largely 
used if a red tone is desired. A varnish which may be 
made of a little powdered aloes, which can be bought at 
any drug-store, dissolved in alcohol, gives a warmer gold 
tone when used thinly than the gold varnish of the color- 


TAPESTRY DESIGN. FROM A CARTOON BY RAPHAEL, 


with the bright metallic ground. White, dark blue, ver- 
milion and turquoise are the other colors most used in 
good old work. They all go well with gold and the 
transparent tones. This would be a safe palette for the 
beginner: Varnishes—gold, carmine toned with aloes, 
olive made by mixing aloes and deep blue varnish, and 
aloes used alone ; oils—turquoise made by mixing cobalt 
with emerald green, cobalt darkened with black, white 


thirds light sky blue. Let this be clouded in so 
as to relieve the figures with its more shadowy 
parts, and then, vignette-like, fade away about 
the margin. The blending process will be apt 
to do some injury to the sketch. Wiping the color 
along the outlines will leave them hard; it is better to 
stipple it away with an empty brush, and if the thinnest 
tint is left it will help to soften the contour, Renew any 
portion of the outline that may have been obliterated, and 
you are ready for the local tinting of the flesh. 

For this mix one third flesh red No, 2 with two thirds 
ivory yellow, and lay on the tint with a soft, short brush, 
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keeping rather within the outlines and allowing the blend- 
ing brush to carry out the tint afterward. While this is 
drying a high finish may be given the background by 
hatching the stronger shades with a medium-sized brush 
lightly charged with rather stiff color. If your experience 
will not enable you to do this without working up the 
tinting, rest satisfied with the clouded effect first pro- 
duced. Many use a spirit lamp or an oven to hasten the 
drying. This must be done with care, and the work 
must not be resumed until the china is perfectly cold. 

The deepest shadows of the flesh may be touched with 
violet of iron, and a general*shadow tint made of equal 
parts flesh red No. 2; light sky blue and ivory black may 
be lightly stippled on. For the half-tints use the same 
as prepared for the background. Next touch the lips, 
checks, and ears with flesh red No, 1, Paint blue eyes 
with light sky blue and brown eyes with sepia. Shade 
either with black. 

Fair hair is laid in with ivory yellow. The warm 
shades require sepia and the half-tints the usual mixture 
of light sky blue and black. For dark hair use the 
browns, then shade with black and lay light sky blue on 
the half-tints. Mass the hair in lightly with a good-sized 
brush, sparing high lights, and do not blend it. 

Practice will soon enable you to take heads that are 
large enough to have more character. With the same 
colors you can work for higher finish and give more at- 
tention to texture and gradation of shade. What is 
merely suggested in the little faces must be carried out 
in perfection when you come to the larger ones. The 
cool half-tones and all the shade will require either 
stippling or hatching. Gray tones should be brought in 
effectively between the hair and the brow, or wherever 
the hair may fall. Work the cool shadows around the 
eyes carefully, and touch the lachrymals in the inner 
corners with No, 1 flesh red. See that all retiring sur- 
faces are cool and delicate in tone. If the high lights 
on the eyes are sharp they may have the slightest touches 
of permanent white—a single touch to each. Let the 
lashes consist of soft shade rather than lining. The 
eyebrows must be even softer, and much broken with 
light. 

Be careful to keep the color of the lips delicate, with- 
out being marked by actual outlines ; the lower one must 
have more or less soft light, and the upper one will show 
little but shadow tint. 

It is necessary to keep strictly to the general principles 
of portraiture, and to adapt them to the exacting con- 
ditions the use of mineral colors impose. 

Lay on broadly the heavy shadows of the drapery and 
let the local color follow. All lights must, of course, be 
spared or wiped out before the color is dry. The lustre 
of silks will allow of the most beautiful iridescent tones. 

For the general shade on white drapery use the or- 
dinary mixture of black and sky blue. 

The highest lights on drapery, and also those on 
jewels, may be sharply touched with permanent white— 
fora second firing, not for the first. 

In painting white lace, after laying in all the shades 
carefully, pass the thinnest ivory yellow over the subdued 
lights. High lights, especially where designs show plain- 
ly, must be skilfully wrought in with permanent white. 

For black lace lay in the cool lights with black and 
sky blue and trace the shaded portions with rather dry 
ivory black. Very decided shades may be retouched 
with black green. 

Heavy drapery is not very likely to be used upon 
figures that are suitable for painting on china. 

Those who have followed out these lessons practically 
will have become very familiar with the use of mineral 
colors, and if they have acquired, from study and practice 
in other departments of art, the proficiency that can adapt 
itself to any kind of work, they will find that painting 
heads and figures on china is not a difficult undertaking. 

H. C. GASKIN, 


AN altar-cloth embroidered with gold may be used 
in a dry, well-aired church for years without any materi- 
al change in its freshness; but let it be removed toa 
damp building, and, probably, the gold will in a very 
short time become absolutely black. Gas, too, is a 
great enemy to gold bullion, and all needlework en- 
riched by the precious metal should be kept, as much 
as_ possible, away from the hurtful influence of the 


effluvium. Vapors of every description are prejudicial 


to manufactured gold. The very use of perfume about 
the person, or upon the handkerchief of the gold em- 
broideress, will seriously injure the brightness of her 
work—in fact, may cause it to change visibly before it 


leaves her hands. According to Anastatia Dolby, 
there are persons who “can scarcely touch, or even ap- 
proach gold without tarnishing it, owing to some ob- 
noxious exhalation from the skin.” She justly remarks 
that: “Such persons, however great their ability or 
taste for embroidery, should, upon conscientious prin- 
ciples alone, never apply themselves to gold work, 
professionally or otherwise.” 


TO TRANSFER OLD EMBROIDERY ON LINEN. 


“IN our long experience,” writes an expert on church 
embroidery, “ we have found it as well to deviate from, 


CENTRE FOR CROSS ON A CHASUBLE, WITH 
PLAIN ORPHREYS, 


if not improve upon, some of the mere mechanical con- 
trivances adopted by the early church workers. One 
of these is with reference to transferring. W2consid- 
er it a much better plan to edge the embroidered figure, 
with its marked outline of silk or gold, defore it is trans- 
ferred. Our objection to the old plan of edging after 
the transfer arose through the trouble experftnced in 
fixing the figures on a velvet ground, the resisting pile 
of which is always unfavorable to the application of 
other materials, and a raw edge of linen a most un- 
manageable thing to cover evenly on such a surface. 
We grant that nearly all the old specimens of needle- 


HOOD FOR A CHASUBLE (15 INCHES WIDE, 
18 INCHES DEEP), 


work, which in effect we are too glad to emulate, have 
been executed under these disadvantages, but maintain 
at the same time that we best show our appreciation of 
such examples by studying to arrive at the same result 
by easier means. We therefore decidedly recommend 
that all embroidered figures should have their markea 
outlines made sure before transferring, that is to say, 
they are to have their orange, or crimson, or gold 
edges worked round them before they are removed 
from the frame. They are then to be pasted at the 
back, and a piece of thin paper, such as curding paper, 
placed on the wet paste, and made to adhere to the 


work everywhere. (The object of this backing of paper 
is to secure all the ends of silk, etc., and to make the 
edges firm when the figure is cut out.) When thor- 
oughly dry the linen should be taken from the frame, 
and the figures cut cleanly round to within the sixteenth 
of an inch of the outline. Upon the velvet or other 
ground, when framed to receive the work, the design 
should be pounced, not drawn; the dotted lower lines 
will be sufficient to guide the laying down of the figures, 
and may be readily brushed away when no longer 
needed. The figures being laid in their right position 
should then be held down at close intervals by short 
white pins passed perpendicularly, like nails, through 
the figure and the velvet, until secured all round the 
edges by stitches of waxed purse silk an eighth of an 
inch apart.” 


DESIGN FOR A BORDER OF BRYONY, 

TuIs border (see plate 616) is intended for appliqué. 
To look really well and repay the worker the ground 
should be of a delicate, pale shade of green plush, velvet, 
or some other suitable material, and the leaves of satin, 
a shade darker than the ground, sewn down with thicle 
gold thread and veined with fine. The flowers should 
be worked in silk the same color as the leaves, outlined 
with thick gold thread. The lines down each petal 
should be in fine thread or yellow silk ; they should on no 
account be omitted, as they are characteristic of the 
flower. If the dark stalks, stems of the leaves, small 
buds and tendrils are worked entirely with gold thread 
they will be exceedingly effective. The main stalk should 
be in appliqué, with satin of the same shade as that used 
for the leaves, sewn down and striped with gold thread. 
Broad lines of gold thread above and below would add 
much to the beauty of the work. This border will be 
found very useful for many purposes, such as table-cov- 
ers, mantel-piece borders, curtains and bedspreads. It 
would look very well simply worked in outline in one or 
more colors, but satin appliqué on plush is especially rich 
and handsome. 


Books and Debs. 


MORGAND AND THE PAILLET LIBRARY, 


THE manner in which the sale of the Paillet library 
was managed offers an instructive example of the mas- 
tery which some French dealers have over everything 
relating to their business. It also shows that, in the 
domain of art and curiosity, an immense deal of clever- 
ness may be exercised to profitable ends without laying 
the dealer open to charges of dishonesty and fraud. M. 
Eugéne Paillet, president of “the thrice illustrious an« 
charming ‘Société des Amis des Livres,’” as Octave 
Uzanne calls it, owned about a thousand volumes of the 
rarest books that a modern bibliophile delights in. It 
was the cream of all beautiful and good books, and 
M.Paillet’s friends estimated his collection at half a million 
of francs, and called him happy. There were manu- 
scripts, incunabula and books of the sixteenth century ; 
Elzevirs and old Dutch editions; illustrated books of 
the eighteenth century ; first editions of the Romantics, 
and everything that heart could desire. So, at least, 
thought the “ Amis des Livres.” But their president 
became seized with a desire to read in the book of nature 
—in other words, to own a little property in the country. 
To raise the money he determined to sell his library, but 
he determined to sell dear—much dearer than he had 
bought. Spite of the reputation which the collection 
enjoyed that might not have proved an easy matter if he 
had simply packed it up and sent it to the Hétel Drouot ; 
for eighteenth-century books formed the bulk of it, and 
eighteenth-century books were going down in price. He 
therefore consulted with M. Morgand, the great book- 
seller, and king of the old book trade, who also had 
quantities of eighteenth-century books which he wished 
to dispose of at a profit ona falling market. It may 
seem strange that he should see his way to that end by 
doubling his stock of the commodity, but he did. He 
paid, or agreed to pay M. Paillet a satisfactory price, 
and then he set to work to make the most of his bargain 
in a manner that would do credit to Jay Gould, if that 
great genius was dealing in books instead of in stocks. 

The transaction was kept secret. M. Henri Beraldi, 
a member of M. Paillet’s society, and a very witty writer, 
was employed to make a catalogue of the collection, and 
was encouraged to make it, in effect, a book of the most 
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charming essays about books and book-lovers that had 
seen the light in a long while. He was told nothing of 
the “deal’’ between Morgand and Paillet. The cata- 
logue finished, a very small number of copies was 
printed luxuriously and sold at a round price to amateurs 
of great means only. Some of these even could not get 
a copy, and the result was that everybody talked about 
the catalogue and about the books mentioned in it. 
Even those who believed that they had better copies of 
the same books envied M. Paillet his copies, because 
they had been written about by M. Beraldi. Some 
months were devoted to exciting and heightening this 
feeling in a variety of ways, and then M. Morgand an- 
nounced that he had purchased the library. 

People took it for granted that he would put the vol- 
umes on exhibition on the shelves of his shop and begin 
to sell them at once, so they rushed there to see them 
and take their pick. But he did nothing of the sort. 
He kept them locked up, and would show them to no- 
body. The disappointed book-hunters, not to go away 
empty-handed, relieved him of much of his old stock. 
Then he began to yield to the entreaties of a few of the 
fnore importunate and sold them a book or two. Orders 
began pouring in from all parts of France, from England 
and the United States. New York dealers were com- 
missioned to offer almost any price for a book that had 
belonged to M. Paillet. Prices went up, and up, and up, 
not only for M. Paillet’s books, but for nearly all of 
Morgand’s other books as well. In less than two 
months the Paillet library was dispersed to all quarters 
of the globe, without having ever been placed on public 
exhibition. It was sold simply on the reputation that had 
been made for it. M. Morgand is said to have cleared 
a hundred per cent on his venture, and he has turned 
the tide once more in favor of the eighteenth century, for 
how long no one can tell. 


OLD PERSIAN BOOK COVERS. 

CONCERNING old Persian book-covers, Mr. S. W. 
Benjamin says in his recent book: “ They are of two 
kinds. The first and rarest are those in which the design 
is entirely of leather. The leather formerly produced in 
Persia has never been surpassed in gloss and texture. It 
may not be generally known that what is called Russia 
leather was first manufactured in Persia, whence the 
fabric was carried to Russia. The general character of 
book-covers made from this leather consists sometimes 
in overlaying the most delicate and intricate designs made 
of split leather, one over the other, each being dis- 
tinguished either by retaining the natural color, or in 
being gilded or stained of different vivid tints. Often, 
also, the design of the cover is stamped and beautified 
with various shades of gold. The stamping was some- 
times done with engraved plates of metal; but, singular 
as it may seem, it was usually produced by - designs 
actually cut into sole leather of very fine quality, and at- 
tached to a block of wood ; the leather to be stamped was 
thoroughly moistened, and the stamp was pressed down 
by heavy weights and left in position for days, until the 
under leather had, as it were, grown to the desired de- 
sign. No patterns more elaborate or beautiful than those 
of Persia have ever been seen in the art of book-covers. 
The other style of Persian book-covers was made of 
papier-maché, in which the design, usually a hunting- 
scene, is often partially in relief, but always superbly 
colored—occasionally in such manner that the design 
retires or reappears according to the light in which it is 
held. Very fine covers of this sort have been made 
quite recently, The flat illuminated cover is also made 
now.” 


THE CRUSADE OF THE EXCELSIOR. 


BRET HARTE’s latest, “‘ The Crusade of the Excelsior,” 
is an ideal book for summer reading. The Excelsior starts from 
Callao for San Francisco in the summer of 1854, with a number 
of American passengers, among whom may be reckoned Sefior 
Leonidas Bolivar Perkins. The captain, losing his way in a fog 
off the coast of Southern California, slips, unknown to himself, 
into the harbor of Todos Santos, and everybody goes ashore ex- 
cept Sefior Perkins and some friends of hisamong the crew. This 
is Sefor Perkins's opportunity. He runs off with the vessel to aid 
in liberating the mythical South American State of Quinquinambo. 
The Americans left ashore find that the fog is a permanent in- 
stitution in Todos Santos. It walls in the entrance to the harbor 
so that they are told that but one other vessel has found its way 
in in fifty years, and it extends over the territory like a roof, shelter- 
ing it from the burning sun and feeding a tropical vegetation on 
a narrow strip near the coast, all around being desert. The 
Population, Spanish, Indian, and half-breed, are, of course, half 
acentury behind the age in every respect. They have heard of 
Washington, but not of the Mexican War. They imagine all sorts 
of revolutionary cabals and intrigues among their uninvited guests, 


and they pack the men off to a lazaretto, while the women are al- 
lowed to stay at the fort and get up flirtations with the hidalgos, 
young and old. All sorts of queer complications result. 

But, little by little, it is made to appear that the isolation of Todos 
Santos is not so complete as it was supposed to be. The Bishop 
of Guadalajara sends a ship-load of supplies every three years to 
the mission ; other vessels have been known to touch at the coast, 
just outside of the harbor, andthe friends of some of the castaways 
reach them by crossing the desert from the gulf shore of the pen- 
insula. There has been so much communication with the outer 
world, in short, that some of the inhabitants have become imbued 
with revolutionary opinions, and they invite Sefior Perkins, who 
has succeeded in liberating Quinquinambo, to come and liberate 
them. He comes in the Excelsior, but the former captain of that 
vessel also comes in the Bishop of Guadalajara’s ship, with a troop 
of Mexican dragoons, nips the revolution in the bud and gets the 
liberator shot. Then the Americans finish their voyage to San 
Francisco, except three, who have formed lasting attachments, and 
who stay to open Todos Santos up to commerce and the influences 
of the nineteenth century. 

The plot is worked out with an ingenuity more than worthy of 
Jules Verne and almost of Frank Stockton. The characters, 
while neither very strongly nor very delicately drawn, are all dis- 
tinct and more or less interesting. ~The contrast of the grave and 
romantic Mexicans with the adventurous but selfish Californians is 
well brought out, But the greatest merit of the story, from a liter- 
ary point of view, is in its descriptive passages, which are finer 
than anything that Bret Harte has previously done, There are 
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of brown green ; for the other part use a wash of violet of iron 
and shade with violet of iron, applying the color in small touches 
so as to give the rough surface shown in the drawing. Some of the 
balls may be entirely red shaded with the same. For the leaf-stalks, 
ball-stems and terminal branches use red brown; for the larger 
branches use dark brown, Paint the leaves on the small branch 
in the foreground, and also the small leaves near the tops of the 
larger branches rather a light green (add brown green to apple 
green). For the other leaves, which are darker, add emerald green: 
Where a leaf shows the under side add a little apple green toa 
light wash of brown green. Shade, vein and outline the leaves with 
brown green, For background use a yellow or yellow brown tint, 
clouding with gold, or celadon may be used with good effect. This 
design, by varying the arrangement of the branches which com- 
pose it, may also be adapted for vase, lamp or tile decoration, 
TREATMENT OF THE COLORED PLATE. 
DIRECTIONS for the treatment of the colored figure 
study by Henry Bacon will be given in the September number. 


Correspondence. 


HOW TO STAIN WOOD-WORK. 


A.P., Lexington, Mo.—The process of staining is very 
simple, and only requires the stain and patient energy. The wood- 
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SKETCH OF BUFFET. BY L, W. MILLER, 
SHOWING POSITION OF CARVED PANEL GIVEN LAST MONTH, (PUBLISHED FOR Cc, P., CINCINNATL) 


many dramatic situations, and the book would cut up into a de- 
lightful comic opera. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25. 


SWINBURNE’S POEMS, 


THE bubbles of Mr. Swinburne’s verse may, some of 
them, be likened to those that run into a child’s trench on the 
beac’, and others to those that wink at the brim of the deb- 
auchee’s glass. In selecting, himself, enough to fill a book of 
230 pages, it is much to be able to say that the poet has admitted 
very few of the latter sort. Yet the contents of this volume of 
** Select Poems,” published by the Worthington Co., N. Y., are 
varied enough. They include a dozen or so of descriptive poems, 
four about children, four selections from ‘‘ Tristram of Lyonesse,”’ 
two from “ Atalanta in Calydon,’’ and two from ‘ Erectheus ;” 
one each from ‘* Thalanius,” ‘‘ Bothwell,’’ ‘“ Mary Stuart,” and 
‘Marino Faliero.” Some of the poems not included among the 
above will probably be more generally enjoyed and appreciated than 
any of them. Of such is the pathetic ‘‘Itylus,” and the mystical 
** Hertha,” and ‘‘ A Ballad of Dreamland.’”’ The make-up of this 
edition is all that could be desired. The paper is strong and 
white, the type clear, the printing carefully done. The poems are 
handsomely bound in dark cloth, gilt-lettered. Mr. Swinburne’s 
full works are issued by the same company in similar style, in a 
dozen volumes, at $1.50 per volume. 


THE CHINA PLAQUE DESIGN. 
PLATE 616 is a plaque design—‘ Button Bush ”"— 


showing the button-pails just as they are turning red after having 
shed their flowers, For the light part of the balls use a ughit wash 


work must be free from all grease, and be rubbed with fine sand- 
paper or brown paper to a smooth surface. The stain, if black, 
should be put on with a broad, smooth brush quickly and evenly, 
leaving no time for patchy marks ; several coats are required, with 
time left between for the perfect drying of the wood, and the gentle 
rubbing down with paper. Whenatone of perfect blackness is 
obtained, the wood is ready for the French polish, the application 
of which, to be effectual, requires patience above all things. The 
polish should be poured on to the wood in small quantities only, 
and rubbed diligently round and round, with soft linen or silken 
rags, until a slight feeling of stickiness is felt, when a little more 
polish must be added. Much labor is required to produce the 
transparent surface that, once gained, lasts for long years. If a 
green color is wished, the number of coats of stain should be 
limited by the desired tone. Oak wood stained with two coats of 
green and then one of black, and French-polished, has a charm- 
ing effect for tables or shelves. 
PHOTOGRAPH COLORING. 

E. E., New York.—The photograph you used was 
doubtless printed too dark, whereas for a fair person it should have 
been quite light. You might have done something toward over- 
coming the difficulty by lightening up the gray tints with body color, 
but to this there is a grave objection; all gray and pearly tints 
should be purely transparent, so that the flesh color may be seen 
under them. When the complexion is dark, the difficulty is con- 
siderably lessened ; for, upon the application of the warm colors 
these heavy photographic tones decrease in depth and assume a 
color which is not badly adapted for finishing the pearly tints upon. 
Women’s and children’s portraits should always be lighter in the 
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shadows than the masculine head for the purpose of giving that 
softness which is their characteristic ; painters usually throw more 
light upon them than they do upon the male head, which is better 
suited toadepth of shadow. Heads of aged persons of both sexes 
should likewise be placed in a full or high light, as it tends to 
soften and subdue the prominent markings of age. Always have 
a duplicate copy before you while at work to refer to, and assist in 
keeping the resemblance. 


AN ADVERTISING SWINDLE. 


C. H., Bucyrus, O., writes: “Cannot you warn your 
teaders against swindling firms who advertise to send designs for 
holiday cards all ready to be colored, and then send absurd 
cards, stamped with impossible sprays of flowers, which no artist 
would waste time in painting, and no sane person would buy, 
though colored ever so well? The object of the firm is to sell to 
ignorant people a so-called ‘ outfit’ for the painting, consisting 
of the trashiest colors, brushes, etc.” 


PAINTING ON WOOD. 


S., Denver.—Oil the wood first with linseed or poppy 
oil; when dry paint directly upon the wood. After the painting is 
completed varnish with French retouching varnish which will give 
afinish, If oil-colors are used on a black panel, no under painting 
is necessary ; simply lay on the colors in their general tones, using 
as much paint as possible to prevent the black ground from show- 
ing through. If water-colors are to be used, first cover the whole 
ground of the design with a coating of Chinese white, after which 
the colors will be found very easy to manage. 


DISTEMPER PAINTING. 


I. S., Trenton.—For mixing colors the whiting and the 
color required, finely ground, are dissolved séparately and then 
mixed to the required tint. For example, lampblack mixed with 
whiting makes gray, and the most delicate to the darkest shades 
may be obtained. For French gray the whiting required is taken 
and soaked in water, and Prussian blue and lake finely ground in 
water are added to produce the necessary shade or tint. Buff may 
be made by dissolving in like manner, separately, whiting and 
yellow ochre. A little Venetian red gives a warm tone. A good 
salmon tint is produced by adding to the dissolved whiting a little 
of the same red, just sufficient to tinge. Drabs of various tints 
can be easily made by grinding up finely a little burnt umber and 
mixing it with the dissolved whiting. The sooner the distemper 
color dries after being laid on the better, and the best plan is to 
close windows and doors during laying and throw them open after- 
ward, 


FIRING A CLAY MODEL. 
H. F., Troy, N. Y.—Your clay model may be fired 


in such a portable kiln as is used by China painters. (See adver- 
tisement of Stearns Fitch & Co.) Having placed it in the kiln, 
the lid should be luted down or stopped with soft clay, Then light 
the fire, place the kiln on it, and gradually fill it up with fuel so 
that it is embedded, as it were, for quite two inches all round, 
but with no heat at the top. The small hole in the stopper 
should be free. When the whole has become of a white heat, 
and this may be in an hour or more, according to the size of the 
kiln used and the size of the fire, the heat may be allowed to sub- 
side, and, after the fire has gone out, the kiln or muffle can be re- 
moved, Let it stand a day before you take it out, so that the air 
may not be admitted too soon—for in that case the work will be 
almost sure to crack—and then the medallion or other model has 
become terra-cotta, 


PAINTING ON VELVET. 
F. P. S., Elmira, N. Y.—(1) The most effective paint- 


ing on velvet is done with oil-colors. If water-colors are used, 
they Should be opaque or made so by being mixed with Chinese 
white, First carefully outline the design on the velvet, and fill in 
the whole ground to be painted with Chinese white. When this 
is thoroughly dry, paint over it with the colors desired, taking 
care that each painting is dry before the next is applied. A little 
pure glycerine mixed with the colors will prevent them from 
cracking orcrumbling. If oil-colors are to be employed put them 
on blotting-paper so as to absorb the oil before using them. (2) 
To transfer your design to the velvet, prick holes with a large pin at 
short distances in the outline of the pattern, and then pass a small 
bag filled with powdered starch lightly over the holes, taking care 
not to move the pattern. The whole design will be reproduced on 
the material beneath, outlined in small dots, which can be easily 
connected with a fine brush filled with Chinese white, making the 
outline complete. 


DECORATED DOOR-PANELS, 


E. H. J., Boston.--(1) Any of the graceful classical fe- 
male figures by Ellen Welby, of which we give this month the sec- 
ond of the series of six, will be found suitable, we think, for the 
‘extra long panels” of your door. They will look best outlined and 
kept somewhat flat in treatment ; the colors shouid be brilliant and 


well contrasted. A gold or bronze background will generally . 


look well, especially in your room with ‘‘ebonized furniture.” 
(2) If you prefer plant or floral decoration, you will find many 
suitable designs in your back numbers of The Art Amateur. 
Only one sort of plant should be painted in each panel. Many 
flowering trees are excellently adapted as studies for conventional 
designs, as the medlar tree, the service tree, and the barberry. 
The clematis, lily, chrysanthemum, and such stately plants as the 
Eastern poppy, single dahlias, or the white Japanese anemone are 
very suitable. Scarlet or gold-colored flowers look best on a black 
door ; on an oak-colored one more delicate shades have a pleasing 


effect—for instance, apple-blossom, weigelias, or azaleas. The 
ground of the panels may be different from the general color of 
the door, but of course all the panels must be of the same ground 
color, All the flowers and leaves should be outlined with narrow 
black lines. 


PAINTING IN OILS A MOONLIGHT SK Y— 
PAINTING SHORE AND WATER. 


S. P., Brooklyn.—The moon is painted with yellow 
ochre and white, and the atmosphere about it with yellow ochre, 
white, black and cobalt. For the upper sky you may use indigo, 
black, and French ultramarine; indigo, black, and Vandyck brown ; 
or indigo glazed with French ultramarine. For the clouds ivory 
black and French ultramarine ; sepia ; brown madder and sepia, 
and Cologne earth, black and cobalt are recommended in the 
admirable treatise on ‘‘ Landscape Painting in Oil Colors,’’ com- 
piled by Henry Leidel, Jr. (339 Fourth Avenue, New York), which 
also covers, as follows, your request for ‘‘ various palettes for 
still and running waters,”’ and for ‘‘ marine-painting in oils” : 

RIVERS AND 
STREAMS: For yellow 
and orange-toned wa- 
ter: Raw Sienna ; raw 
Sienna and Vandyck 
brown; raw Sienna 
and brown madder.— 
For greenish water: 
Cobalt and _ yellow 
ochre ; transparent ox- 
ide of chromium ; raw 
Sienna and _ indigo ; 
transparent gold ochre 
and indigo; Indian 
yellow, burnt Sienna 
and indigo; Indian 
yellow and Vandyck 
brown; brown pink, 
indigo and Vandyck 
brown.—/or weak- 
toned grayish water: 
Burnt Sienna and co- 


balt; cobalt, brown = 
madder and raw Sien- i 
na; cobalt, purple 
madder and Indian yel- a 
low; indigo, brown 
madder and Indian 
yellow. — For very 


deep, dark-toned wa- 
ter: Brown madder 
and Vandyck brown; 
Vandyck brown, mad- 
der lake and indigo ; 
Indian yellow, Van- 
dyck brown and mad- 
der lake. 

LAKES AND OTHER 
STILL WaTERS: For 
clear weather: Co- 
balt, madder lake and 
yellow ochre; cobalt 
and Indian red.—For 
cloudy weather: Co- 
balt, indigo and brown 
madder ; cobalt, brown 
madder and Vandyck 
brown ; cobalt, yellow 
ochre and brown mad- 
der ; indigo and brown 
madder.—For vegeta- 


tion under water: 
Sienna and 
French ultramarine ; 


Vandyck brown, black 
and brown madder; 
Indian yellow, burnt 
Sienna and indigo. 

SEA AND OCEAN: 
For graytsh-toned wa- 
ver: Ivory black, co- 
balt and brown ochre ; 
cobalt and light red; 
cobalt, bitumen and 
mummy ; cobalt, pur- 
ple madder and yellow ochre; French ultramarine and black ; 
French ultramarine, indigo and madder lake.—For greenish- 
toned water: Burnt Sienna, cobalt and madder lake; burnt 
Sienna and Vandyck brown; cadmium and French  ul- 
tramarine, very beautiful ; raw Sienna and cobalt ; raw Sienna and 
French ultramarine ; raw Sienna and ivory black ; raw Sienna and 
crimson lake, for lights; raw Sienna and Vandyck brown, for 
lights ; Vandyck brown, indigo and Indian yellow ; Indian yellow 
and cobalt ; Indian yellow and Vandyck brown ; cobalt and yellow 
ochre ; cobalt and Indian yellow ; cobalt and malachite green ; co- 
balt, black and vermilion ; transparent gold ochre and indigo ; 
white, bitumen, mummy and cobalt ; transparent oxide of chrome ; 
viridian ; malachite green, as a glaze to lighten richly colored 
parts ; yellow ochre for lights. 

SHORES AND RoapDs: Vermilion, yellow ochre and cobalt; raw 
umber and yellow ochre ; raw umber and vermilion ; burnt Sienna ; 
burnt Sienna and black, for shadows ; brown ochre, for sandy 
roads; brown ochre and brown madder; Vandyck brown, to be 
dragged very dry over roads to make them rough; Vandyck 
brown, cobalt and crimson lake ; yellow ochre and light red ; yel- 


low ochre and Vandyck brown ; yellow ochre, light red and mad- 
der lake ; yellow ochre, light red and Indian red; yellow ochre, 
burnt Sienna and cobalt; yellow ochre, madder lake and cobalt ; 
cobalt, madder lake and burnt Sienna ; light red and black ; brown 
madder, light red and French ultramarine ; crimson lake, indigo 
and burnt Sienna ; raw Sienna and vermilion ; indigo and light 
red, for shadows ; French ultramarine and brown madder, for 
shadows ; French ultramarine, burnt Sienna and crimson lake, fcr 
shadows ; Indian yellow and burnt umber, for shadows ; ivory 
black and light red, for shadows, 

Rocks AND CLIFFS: For grayish-toned stones: Cobalt and 
burnt umber ; cobalt and light red ; cobalt, brown madder and raw 
umber ; cobalt, madder lake and burnt Sienna; cobalt, madder 
lake and ivory black ; ivory black and madder lake ; ivory black 
and malachite green; ivory black, burnt Sienna, indigo and raw 
umber ; indigo ; indigo and light red ; indigo and burnt umber ; in- 
digo and brown madder ; indigo and Indian red ; indigo, crimson 
lake and transparent gold ochre; French ultramarine and black ; 
Vandyck brown, black and brown madder; Vandyck brown, indi- 
go and crimson lake; Vandyck brown, cobalt and madder lake ; 


JAPANESQUE BRIC-A-BRAC AND BOOK SHELVES. 


(PUBLISHED FOR J. S,, DETROIT, MICH.) 


raw umber and French ultramarine ; burnt umber, cobalt and mad- 
der lake.—For cold and warm tones: Raw Sienna, Vandyck 
brown and cobalt ; raw Sienna, brown madder and indigo ; yellow 
ochre ; yellow ochre and light red ; yellow ochre, Naples yellow and 
vermilion ; transparent gold ochre and ivory black ; transparent 
gold ochre, ivory black and madder lake; light red, madder 
lake and cobalt ; burnt Sienna, madder lake and cobalt; Ind- 
ian yellow, burnt Sienna and indigo; brown madder and 
Vandyck brown; brown madder, burnt Sienna and indigo.— 
For stones lying in the beds of streams : Raw Sienna, Naples ye!- 
low and vermilion ; raw Sienna, Vandyck brown and madder Iahe ; 
brown madder and indigo; brown madder and French ultrama- 
rine ; Vandyck brown and brown madder; Vandyck brown, mad- 
der lake and indigo ; indigo and brown pink.—For moss on stoves, 
etc, : Vandyck brown and Indian yellow; brown pink, crimson 
lake and French ultramarine ; madder lake, indigo and Vandyck 
brown ; ivory black, Indian yellow and brown pink ; Indian yel- 
low and brown madder, Indian yellow and burnt umber ; Indian 
yellow and oxide of chromium; Indian yellow and malachite 


green. 
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* which in some cases vary considerably. 


TREATMENT OF A WOODEN CEILING. 

Sir: We havea room 20x45 feet and twelve feet high, 
the walls light gray, with border dark browns and red, frescoed. 
(ere isa new wooden ceiling: (1) Should it be stained or painted, 
and what color ? (2) Should it be plain or ornamented, and, if the 
jatter, how ornamented ? (3) What color carpet is best ? 

SUBSCRIBER, Lake City, Minn. 

(1) The ceiling woodwork should be oiled and shellacked ; this 
will darken it somewhat, and bring out the grain of the wood, 
(2) No ornamentation. (3) An ‘‘all-over” patterned carpet in 


MORDANT, Boston.—You will find it best, perhaps, to 
efface the faulty passage in your plate altogether. We judge from 
your description of it that it is much tooserious for mere correction. 
Mr. Hamerton's method is as follows : Use sand-papers of different 
degrees of coarseness, the coarsest first, and then the scraper, and, 
finally, willow charcoal with olive oil. The charcoal will leave 
the surface in a fit state to etch upon, This scraping and rubbing 
hollows the surface of the copper, and if it hollows it too much the 
printing will not be quite satisfactory in that part of the plate. In 
that case you have nothing to do but mark the spot on the back 
of the plate with a pair of calipers, then lay the plate on its face 
upon a block of polished steel, and giveit two or three blows with a 
hammer (mind that the hammer is rounded so as not to indent the 
copper). The only objection to this mode of effacing is the time 
it takes. If you have a trustworthy coppersmith in your neighbor- 
hood you may first show him what has to be done, and then send 
your coppers to him when a part requires effacing, but you cannot 
trust engraved plates in the hands of most workmen, as they are 
too careless and always scratch them. The professional copper- 
planers for engravers do this work as part of their business, and 
may be trusted. 


POSING A SITTER. 


STUDENT, Brooklyn.—The following suggestions on 
the subject are given by Frank Fowler in his useful handbook on 
oil-painting (Cassell & Co.) : ‘* Be careful not to place the head 
too high ; a good rule is that your own head, while working, and 
that of the person painted shouid be on about the same level. If 
the portrait is to be half-length or a bust merely, a chair placed 
on the model-table will be in good relation to the artist, if he 
stands, and it is best to stand when possible, for it gives one much 
greater freedom in working. To be able with ease to step back- 
ward in order to see the effect of the touches is a great advantage. 
So advantageous, indeed, is this manner of working that many 
artists never sit while painting. The attitude to be chosen for a 
portrait is a matter that should be left entirely with the artist, and 
we would suggest that the simplest poses are always the safest. 
An accidental or transient position should only be attempted by 
a master, while for the beginner, or those having little experience, 
it is well to wait and see what nature will do to help one out. 
Engage the sitter in casual conversation while preparing canvas, 
charcoal, and other material, and it will be more than likely that 
some hint will be caught in the turn of head or disposition of 
hands that will be of value in the ultimate arrangement. This ar- 
rangement must not look too much ‘ arranged,’ for it is here that 
one advantage of portrait-painting over photography exists—the 
intelligence of the painter is counted upor. to catch something char- 

cer. ic, uélike, and artistic, A fact that would be well to bear 
in mind is that the nose, as looked at from the two different sides of 
the three-quarter view, frequently presents a totally different ap- 
pearance. This is owing to the irregularity of the cartilages, 
From one side the nose 
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may be really fine, while from the other commonplace or ugly. 
The handsomer side should, of course, be taken, and with no fear 
of falling into the unfamiliar, as both sides are characteristic.”’ 


ON BUYING OLD MANUSCRIPTS. 

SENEX, Brooklyn. —It certainly seems that you have 
been defrauded, and have a good case against the New York 
dealer who sold you the manuscript, Even experts are sometimes 
deceived in such matters—it is so difficult to know whether the 
manuscript is perfect or not. Here are some hints, however, 
which may be of service to you in future : 
for a painting of the Crucifixion, 
almost certainly imperfect. 


In missals always look 
If this is wanting the book is 


” 


In books of “ Hours” always look 
for a calendar ; without one the book would have been practically 
useless, 

SIGNATURES ON OLD MASTERS,” 

H., Providence, R. I.—The value of the painting in no 
way depends on the signature, so do not be distressed on that 
account, 
works, 


Some of the greatest artists never or rarely signed their 
The signature or monogram, at all events, can be of no 
real value, unless it is old and at the same time coupled with 
other general marks of originality. 
be absolutely determined. 
nifyiung glass is usually enough to determine the fact. 


Fortunately this matter may 
A careful examination under a mag- 
If this test 
is insufficient apply a little spirits of lime or turpentine which will 
soon wash out the signature if it is modern. If it be of the same 
date as the painting, it will be incorporated in the substance 
itself, and therefore ineffaceable by such an application. 


MODELLING IN WAX. 

F. S., Germantown, Pa.—The materials are few and 
inexpensive. They are : some wax, a piece of slate or glass anda 
small box to contain them ; a few simple modelling tools, either of 
metal or ivory, or of both materials. 
design having been traced on the slate it is filled in with wax. The 
work is continued with tools. If a glass slab is used, the design 
may be placed on the other side of it, filled in as before directed 
and finished at leisure, 
little studio is closed until the artist wishes to continue the model. 


The wax is warmed, and a 


The box or case is then shut up and the 


This style of work can, of course, be carried about without any 
trouble. Different shaped boxes or cases will contain small busts, 
statuettes, etc., all of which may be modelled in wax. Various 
colors of wax may be used if desired, but that of a dull red color 
is, perhaps, the best. You can buy all the materials at I’. Weber 
& Co.'s, Philadelphia. 
EARLY ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS. 

SUBSCRIBER, Newport, R. I.—Mantegna was one of 
the first great Italian painters who practised the art of engraving 
and engraved their own designs. Itis generally represented that 
the art of engraving was discovered in 1452 by Masso Finiguerra 
a gold and niello worker of Florence. 
metal plates, and in order to render them more visible, niello 
(Italian for black), a composition of lead and 
rubbed into the incisures. In order to see the effect of the design, 
Finiguerra is said to have been in the habit of taking sulphur 
casts from his niellos, and printing with them on damp paper ; 
and either this habit or some accident led him ultimately to print 
with the nieile itself. Sir C. Eastlake, however, says that various 
passages in a Venetian MS., preserved in the British Museum, 
prove that the art of etching was understood and practised long 


before it occurred to the monks, or to Masso !“niguerra, to take 


Designs were engraved on 


silver, was 


impressions from plates. There are wood-engravings of certainly 


an earlier date. 
HINTS FOR CHINA PAINTERS. 

S. J., Toronto.—There are four kinds: (1) Faience in 
white clay (‘‘argile blanche ”)—painting over glaze ; (2) in white 
clay-painting underglaze ; (3) in colored clay-painting on baked 
enamel ; and (4) in colored clay-painting on rawenamel, The kind 
you seem to refer to is the second of these, Biscuit is used for white 
faience in painting underglaze. ‘ Biscuit,’’ as you may know, is 
the unenamelled clay after the first baking, on which are applied 
In this painting it is better to 
varnish the surface to be painted with a thin coating of gum-arabic, 


afterward the colors for high-fire. 


which is allowed to dry before the application of the colors, the 
object of which is to prevent the absorption of the colors by the 
The absorbent quality of the naked or unglazed clay 
obliges one to employ the colors fearlessly and flafwise, as in 
fresco-painting, which has a strong analogy to this kind of paint- 
ing. The colors are diluted with gum-arabic or glycerine, and are 
applied with a large brush made of long hair. 


paste, 


STUDENT, Harlem.—(1) The design of apple-blossoms 
would look well painted on a pitcher of cream white ware. (M. T. 
Wynne, 75 E. Thirteenth St., will send you a catalogue showing a 
variety of shapes.) Draw it with India-ink, using a fine brush. 
Put in the shadows of the flowers with tint mixed from carmine 
and apple green, Touch the petals here and there with the palest 
wash of mixing yellow. For the pink touches on the petals use 
English rose in powder, well mixed with turpentine and a little 
lavender oil. For the stamens use sepia; for the calyx of the 
buds grass green, and the same for the leaf-stems. The leaves 
should be painted in grass green, with a little cobalt mixed ; 
shade with brown green. For the back of the leaf mix a little 
deep purple with the green to give the grayish effect. Use for 
the branches brown No. 3, shaded with brown No. 17, and a little 
deep purple. Outline all the work and the veinings of the leaves 
with color made from three parts brown No, 17, and one part deep 
purple. (2) We do not know to what you refer unless it be the 
‘‘china lustra painting’’ advertised in The Art Amateur, by 


Emery H. Barton, of Cincinnati. Write to him for particulars, 


PERSONAL DEFECTS IN 

SUBSCRIBER, New Rochelle, N. Y.—In portrait-paint- 
ing the treatment of personal defects is a matter, of course, de- 
serving very serious consideration, Cromwell, sitting for his por- 
trait, told the artist that, if he left out a single mole or even a 
wrinkle, he would not pay him one farthing. But the ordinary 
sitter is by no means so brave, and it is not desirable that he should 
be. Mr. Henry Murray, an English artist who has written a use- 
ful guide on portrait-painting, regards it as a perfectly legitimate 
practice not only to veil and soften down accidental and natural 
defects, but even in some cases entirely to omit them—a due dis- 
tinction being observed between permanent and transient defects. 
He says: ‘* The eyes, nose and mouth must be brought forward 
with all the reality due to their importance, but incidental and sup- 
plemental characteristics which either break up the breadths of the 
study, or point an unfavorable allusion, as the wrinkles on the 
brow of age, or even the dimples on the cheek of youth, cannot 
be painted with all the direct force of life. It is an utterly 
false position to say that, because they are there, they must be 
marked as strongly as in nature ; for how successfully soever any 
result of years or accident may be imitated in a portrait, it will 
always appear upon the canvas infinitely more prominent than in 
nature, because, although a picture be masterly to the last degree, 
it is not yet the living creature. There may be eloquence in all 
the features, but the painting must lack that vital argument in the 
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mouth and responsive communion in the eyes, which detach the 
sense from the individual observation of the effect of accident or 
the traces of age. True it is, if we consider these apart, and paint 
them as we behold them individually, they may be perfectly just 
in representation, but they will, nevertheless, appear unduly ex- 
aggerated in a picture. When the eye of aspectator is engaged 
by that of the sitter he still sees those points ; but they are modi- 
fied ; and, if the student could accustom himself to paint such 
effects as he thus sees them, he would succeed in securing that 
desideratum in portraiture—general truth.”” Mr. Murray, however, 
cautions the beginner against so far palliating these appearances 
as to injure the resemblance. As to the treatment of the portraits 
of aged persons he urges the necessity of regarding individually 
all those indications which betoken age. In representing any 
markings on the forehead he is counselled to lay, first, the light 
ridge and then the dark furrows, as in this manner he will be less 
likely to exaggerate than if he reversed the order of proceeding, 
and then none but the most conspicuous markings must be repre- 
sented. A personal defect may disfigure only one side of the 
face. In this case, such a view of the features will be taken as 
shall exclude the blemish from observation. An inequality in an 
eye, for instance, may be dealt with in this way. 


SOME NEW YORK PICTURE SALES. 


Auction, Brooklyn.—(1) The lot of American pic- 
tures at the April sale at Ortgies you mention, formed no special 
‘‘collection,’’ as you assume, The canvases were chiefly the 
winnowings for the galleries of Messrs, B. Altman, W. H. Fuller 
and a Mr. Mackey, with some of a better class thrown in to make 
a good show. On the whole fair prices were realized. (2) The 
Sprague sale, we are told, was ‘‘ stuffed’ by Vose, of Providence. 
Comparatively few of the canvases had been owned by Gover- 
nor Sprague. (3) In the Gardner sale, by Matthews, most of the 
pictures belonged to Hazeltine. (4) The 206 paintings in the 
Graves sale realized $122,065. The ‘‘ Landscape and Figures,” 
attributed to Corot, and bought by C. P. Huntington for $10,000, 
was started at $2000—by whom we do not know. 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED, 

M. B. S., Peoria.—Both names are unknown to us. 

A SUBSCRIBER, Pittsfield, Mass.—We shall try and 
comply with your request for ‘‘a study of ferns in color,” 

B. M., Parkersburg, will find, we think, the figure de- 
signs by Ellen Welby, in the supplement sheets, suitable for a 
folding-screen, 

L. V. N., Marietta, O.—We must decline acceding to 
your request for working designs of Royal Worcester, Sévres and 
Dresden china. We publish only original designs. 

SUBSCRIBER, New Orleans.—A screen of the style 
you suggest may be painted on canvas, burlaps, fine matting or 
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glass. Satin, silk or plush may also be used for such work. A 
flat, rather wide frame of cherry, old oak or ebony should sur- 
round the panel, and is upheld by two feet. 


B., Providence, R, I.--There is only one way to re- 
move the mark of mildew from your miniature, and that is to 
scrape it off the ivory and have that part repainted. But we 
advisg you to leave it alone, and run no risk of having a bungling 
job made of it. . 


Mrs. H. F. B., Hudson, N. Y., is informed that (1) 
Mr. William M. Hart, ‘‘the one who was painting thirty-six years 
ago,” zs living, and is painting as vigorously as ever. His studio is 
in East Fourteenth Street, New York. (2) We cannot comply 
with your request to reproduce the picture named. 


SUBSCRIBER, New Orleans.—(1) We know of no 
special manual on ‘ Oil Painting from Still Life,” but you will 
find useful hints on the subject in John Collier’s “‘ Manual of Oil 
Painting ” (Cassell & Co.), and in Frank Fowler's ‘‘ Manual,” by 
the same publishers. (2) Yes, we can cordially recommend Henry 
Leidel’s ‘‘ Landscape Painting in Oils.’’ 

J. M.S., Virginia, could probably have her questions 
concerning old china answered by Mrs. Mary E. Nealy, Washing- 
ton, D. C., if she will risk troubling that lady in the matter. They 
are not of sufficient gexera/ interest for us to devote the necessary 
space to them in these columns, (2) Mr. George H. Smillie, 337 
Fourth Avenue, New York, generally has a class at New Rochelle 
during the summer. 


F. P., Charleston, S. C.—(1) Write to Castelvecchi, 
143 Grand Street, New York, for his catalogue of plaster statuary 
and busts, and you will be sure to find a suitable model. (2) Nat- 
urally the clay will ‘‘ get hard overnight ” if you do not take pre- 
cautions to keep it moist. You should keep it in a,wooden pail 
with a tight cover, and when not using it should sprinkle it with 
water and keep a wet cloth over it to prevent the moisture from 
evaporating. 

S. T., Leavenworth, Kan.—(1) Red is considered as 
the contrasting color of green, green of red, and so forth, but the 
term is not well chosen, as they are really concords not contrasts. 
(2) Warm colors are those in which red and yellow predominate ; 
cold, those in which blue prevails. Black and white are either 
warm or cold by position. As an illustration take the following 
scales: Warm colors: White, yellow, orange, red, brown, 
black. Cold colors : White, olive, green, blue, black. 


H. P., Kansas City.—As the secondary colors, purple, 
green and orange, are each composed of two of the primary 
colors—thus : purple of red and blue, green of blue and yellow, and 
orange of red and yellow—so the tertiary colors, olive, citrine and 
russet, are each composed of two of the secondary colors: olive 
of purple and green, citrine of green and orange, and russet of 
orange and purple. At least, of the second and tertiary colors, 


this isso in theory. In consequence of the imperfect nature of 
our pigments, they are not so formed in practice. There are pig- 
ments which yield more brilliant purples and oranges than would 
be obtained by the mixture of red and blue or red and yellow. 


F. S., Peoria, Ill.—One objection to the stereochrome 
process of painting is in regard to the materials used. The water- 
glass with which the colors are set has chemical qualities, so that 
the number of colors which will stand it is hardly above that of 
fresco, where the lime is the difficulty. The potash in the g'ass- 
water may beso much diminished as to be harmless to almost 
any color, but the danger ¢hen is that, as little or nothing but 
silica is left, the water evaporating, leaves an exceedingly fragile 
and delicate film, liable to injury from the slightest causes, and 
flaking off from the wall, leaving the colors unprotected. 


B., Rochester, N. Y.—In certain Arzmary forms, as, 
for example, cylindrical vases, conoids, clavoids, towers or quad- 
rilateral edifices, in which the height exceeds the breadth, the 
proportions consist in a relation of height to breadth, such as the 
height being thrice the semi-diameter at least, and three times 
the diameter at most. If, on the contrary, the breadth exceeds the 
height, as in Greek temples and most other edifices, this breadth 
must be from twice the height at least, to five times at most. 


E. G. B., Denver, Col.—(1) A good fixatif for crayon 
drawings is made by dissolving two drams of isinglass in a pint of 
water, and adding to this two pints of spirits of wine. The fluid 
is applied to the back of the picture by means of a brush, which, 
being dipped in it, the hairis bent back, and by being allowed to 
recover itself by its own elasticity, distributes the liquid very 
equally over the paper. (2) The only way to remove the ink spot 
from your drawing is to use a sharp scraper, and afterward stipple 
over the abrasion. 

M., Napa, Cal.—A room “ to be used for both painting 
and exhibiting pictures’’ should have one large, high window, the 
lower part of which should be curtained off with dark, thick stuff, 
such as canton flannel. Make the walls a medium shade of warm, 
rather brownish gray, something like a light fawn color, only 
grayer. When exhibiting pictures you can hang your walls with 
dark red or crimson paper muslin, or canton flannel, and fasten 
the pictures to that. Rods around the ceiling should be put up 
from which to hang heavy frames, 


THE N., Y. BRASS FURNITURE CO., in Union Square, 
have on exhibition some magnificent bedroom furniture in quarter- 
ed oak and metal, with oxidized silver finish, strong enough to last 
for generations, and handsome enough to make it desirable that it 
should do so. Occasional tables of lighter make, in bird's-eye maple 
and metal, treated as above, are to be seen, and a convertible chair 
or table in mahogany and leather, with frame in wrought brass. 
New styles of bedsteads and cribs, with curtain-frames and double 
casters, in polished brass, are likewise to be seen. 
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ATRAGIC MYSTERY 


FROM THE DIARY OF 


INSPECTOR BYRNES. 
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as Messrs. Cassell & Company have 
just succeeded in making wil! prove 
an epoch in the literary world. Du- 
mas, Dickeus, or Charles Reade 
would have given worlds for such 


material as Inspector Byrnes has| FE, & J. B. YOUNG & CO.,, 


Coorer Union, NEw York. 


furnished Mr. Hawthorne. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY 
PICTURES. 


LATEST ISSUES. 
PAOLO VERONESE. 


in the Villa Masér, near Venice. Price: ‘To Mem- 
bers, $5.00 cach; to Non-members, $6.40 each. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE, |, siGNORELLL 


Dante and Virgil. From Frescos in the Duorno 
at Orvieto. Price: To Members, $3.00 each; to 
Non-members, $4.00 each. 


The shove are faithful reproductions in the finest 
style of Chromo-lithographic Art. 


Subscriptions can be made, catalogues, etc., be 
obtained, at the Society’s Agents, 
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Sanitation. 


Portraits of A MANUAL FOR HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 


Cloth, 50 Cents. 


The object of this manual is to arouse the interest 
of housekeepers in the sanitary conditions of their 
homes, and to indicate the points requiring investiga- 
tion, the methods of examination, and th 
remedies. The subjects treated are the situation of 
FOR the house, care of the cellar, plumbing and drainage, 

ventilation, posting, lighting, furnishing, clothing, 
a 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 
15 E. 17th St. »» 2 Barclay St. 


(Near Union Sq.). (Astor llouse). 


FINE BINDINGS. 


Etchings and Engravings. 


Mr. BoNAVENTURE is now in Europe purchasing 
additions to his stock, in all departments of Bibli- 
ography, Bindings, Engravings, etc., etc. Weekly 
shipments of purchases will be made to his branch 
store, No. 2 Barclay Street. 


practical YUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHINA DECORATOR. 
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answer is negative. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


Twenty pages of instruction and information. Orig- 
inal designs, $2.00 yearly. Sample copy free for 
postage. 

Tue Cuina Decorator Pus. Co., 
162 West 13th Street, N. Y. City. 


ANTED—FIRST-CLASS DESIGNER, 


RARE BOOKS 


and tragic conclusion. 

Mr. Hawthorne has constructed a 
tale of interest more sustained and 
absorbing than any example of 
“Detective” literature either in 
this country or in Europe. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, timitea, 


739 & 741 Broapway, N. Y. 


Any of these Catalogues will 
Vd 1S be sent free upon application 


if this journal be mentioned : 


too page )llustrated Catalogue of Books on Building 

[and Decoration. 
73 Drawing Instruments. 
zo Artists’ Materials, 


WM. T. COMSTOCK; 
23 Warren St., NEW YORK. 


THE CRUSADE OF THE EXCELSIOR. 
By — Harte, With four Illustrations. 
1,25. 
THE GOLDEN JUSTICE. 


A By WittAmM Henry Bisuopr, 
author of ‘‘ The House of a Merchant Prince,” 
etc, $1.25. 


THE FEUD OF OAKFIELD CREEK. 


A Novel of California. By JosAH Royce, 
Ph.D., author of **California.” $1.25. 


A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH-AND- 
READY, and DEVIL'S FORD. 


Two characteristic new stories by Bret 
Harte. $1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Ir E, SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawing, 
Nos. 659 (Crowquill), 290 and 291. 


FOR FINE WRITING, 
Nos. 303, 1 and Ladies’, 170. 


FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 849. | 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
Nos. 404, 332, 604 and 390. | 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St, N.Y | 
HENRY HOE, Sore Acent, 
Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
Gotp Mepat Paris Exposition, 1878. 


thoroughly conversant with cast metal work ; 
woman preferred ; state experience and salary. 
WORKS, Cleveland, O., 
Care Letter Carrier 13. 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS. 


DIXON’ 


money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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THE 


“C.F. H.” China 


Manufactured at Limoges, France, by 
Messrs. E.GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & MOREL 
MAY BE HAD 

OF 
Dealers 
Everywhere, 
IN THE 
Latest Patterns 
FOR 
Table Use, 


and also in Plain Ware, specially adapted 
for amateur decorating. This China 
may be identified by the 


Decoration Stamp & Underglaze Stamps. 


The Newest Designs in Artistic and 
Inexpensive 


Furniture, Upholstery 
and Decorations. 


GEO. C. FLINT 
——MAKER. 


Nos. 104 to 108 W. 14th Street, 
One door from Sixth Ave., f NEW YORK. 


*,* Hard Wood Floors, Wainscoting, and all Ar- 
chitectural Wood-work to order from our own special 
or from architect’s designs, at factory, 154 and 156 
W. 19th Street, New York. 


MERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING COMPANY, 


[LimMITED.] 


LPatentees and Mannfacturers of 


Artistic Embossed, Glazed, Inlaid, Enamelled and 
Decorated 


—7Tiles— 


for Floors, Walls, Fire-places, Cabinet Work, Archi- 
tectural Enrichment and general Internal and Exter- 
nal Decorative purposes. 
Designs and estimates upon application. 
Suowrooms, 116 West 23d Street, N. Y, 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


The Art Rooms of S. BING, 
220 Fifth Avenue, being closed for the 
summer months, will reopen on Sept Ist 
with an entire new collection of carefully 
selected Oriental art treasures, including 
rare and valuable porcelains, bronzes, enam- 
els, jades, crystals, lacquers and textile 
fabrics, etc., drawn from private collections 
this past season. 

Inspection is cordially invited. 


S. BING—Paris, JOHN GETZ, New Vork, 
19 Rue Chauchat. | formerly of Herter Bros. 


D. B. Bedell & Co., 


566 Broadway, bet. 17th & 18th Sts., N. Y., 


HAVE NOW ON EXHIBITION A LARGE 
STOCK OF 


Fine China and Artistic 
Pottery, 


ConsistinG oF Royat Woxcester, 
Moore, Doutton, Crown Dexsy, Drespen. 


RICH CUT GLASS. 


ARTISTIC LAMPS. 


THE BEST FINISH FOR WooD 
FLOORS IS 


BUTCHIER’S 


BOSTON POLISH, 
Butcher Polish Co., 


171 Tremont St., 


Boston. 


We gladly furnish information on request. 


Fancy Wood Floors, 
Borders for Rugs, 
BOUGHTON & 
TERWILLIGER, 
STREET, 


Under sth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK, 


Ask yourR UPHOLSTERER TO SHOW YoU 


The Queen 
Lace Curtain. 


NO POLES, NO RINGS, NO HOOKS. 


Admirably adapted for use in country houses. 
For sale by all first-class dealers. 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


W. H. FLETCHER & CO, 


345 & 347 Broadway, N. Y. 
Descriptive Circular sent on application. 


RENAISSANCE 
CURTAINS, 


Comprising fine hand-made Lace Cur- 
tains in Louis XIV, Colbert, Arabe, Du- 
chesse, Venetian Point, Escurial, Marie 
Antoinette, etc., ranging in price from 
$20 to $250 per pair—this being about 
one-half the original price, and present- 


ing an opportunity seldom to be had. 


Fas. McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 


Art Stained Glass 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


GLASS COMPANY 


HovusEHOLD 
AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


DECORATIONS; Guass Work: 
PAINTING-AND-PAPERING MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
FRESCOES-AND-F ABRICS Mosaic GLass 
ORNAMENT Stainep GLASS 
L&ATHER-AND-METAL Grass TiLes 
INTERIOk WoopwoRK Mosaic Facincs 
CarvINGs Mosaic FLooRINGS 

SELECTIONS MADE: 
DESIGNS AND FuLL-S1ZE DRAWINGS: 
SIMPLE WORKAS WELL ASELABORATE: 

EsTIMATES AND DesiGns Fur- 
NISHED IN COMPETITION : 


Louis C. Tirrany, PrinGie 


PRESIDENT MANAGER 
Joun Durats, Joun Cuengy Piatt, 
PREASURER 


SECRETARY 


333 & 335 Fourtu Ave., New York, 


50g Puttman Cuicaco., 


MODERN ART WALL-PAPERS 
AND DECORATIONS. 


M. E. DAILEY, 


(Late with WarRREN, FuLLER & LANGE), 
Estimates promptly furnished for Decorating in all 
branches: Paper-hanging, Painting, Frescomg in color 
and oil; High Relief in Plaster and Composition. 
Workmen sent to all parts of the country. Com- 
munications by mail receive prompt attention. 


251 Sixth Ave., cor. 16th St., New York. 


[ merusta- alton Decorations. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED NEW DESIGNS. 


In all Styles—Japanese, Greek, Renaissance, Modern Renaissance, Venetian, Moresque, Cgyptian, 
Louis XVI., Byzantine, Eastlake, Celtic, Florentine, Mediwval, Modern—besides a vast num- 
ber of Conventional Designs of great Beauty and Utility. 


Borders from % inch to 18 inches in width. Ceiling Decorations, Ceiling Corners and Centres, 


Hangings, Dadoes,Wainscoting, Friezes 


ART 
OBJECTS IN 


Panels, Plaques, Medal» 
lions decorated in Metal. 
lic and Majolica effects, 
also electro - plated in 
solid metal in appropri- 
ate frames, 


‘ 

&4 


FR, BECK & CO,, FINE WALL PAPERS, 


CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, 
CORNER OF SEVENTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-NINTH STREET, 


~=LINCRUSTA- 
= WALTON. 
/ 
Ee These works of art can 
ye also be obtained without 
4 2 decorations or frames. 
Lo Instructions for decora- 
4 = tions presented to pur- 
& chasers. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


NEW YORK. 


CHARLES VOLKMAR, 


Manufacturer of the highest class under-glaze 


ART TILES. 


Iland-made Moorish and Renaissance Relief Tiles. 
Hand-painted Tiles and Mantel Facings. 
Old Dutch Blue Tiles. 
Panels for Decoration of every description painted 
to order, 

Special attention to artists and amateurs wish- 

ing to decorate tiles. 
ART POTTERY, 
Iathgate Avenue corner 182d Street (Tremont), 
New York City. 


FOR NEARLY HALF A 
CENTURY 


Lowell Carpets 


HAVE BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED 


The Lowell 
Ingrains are 
wound up- 
on a hollow 
stick, which 
the U. S. Su- 
perior Court 
decided to be 
a valid trade- 
mark. The 
public are 
thereby thor- 
oughly pro- 
tected against 
deception. 


The word 
“LOWELL” 
appears in 
CAPITAL 
letters in the 
back of Lo- 
well, Wilton, 
and Body 
Brussels at 
every repeat 
of the pattern. 
Look carefully 
to the trade- 
marks, and 
sure you get 
the genuine 
LOWELL 
carpets. 


These goods are invariably full width, and may be 
had in a large variety of designs, which for technique 
and coloring are unequalled, rendering them espe- 
cially appropriate for artistic homes. For sale at at- 
tractive prices by 


TO BE 


FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


rtistic Pottery, 
China and Glassware 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY, 
BRONZES AND CLOCKS, 
Erc., Etc. 

A visit of inspection respectfully solicited, 


HINRICHS & CO., 


Successors to C. F, A. Huinricus, 
29 10 33 PARK PLACE, New York, 


LOW’S 


Art Tiles 


For MANTEL FACINGS, HEARTHS, WALLS, 
CEILINGS, FURNITURE "ANELS, 

AND INTERIOR DECORATIVE 
PURPOSES GENERALLY, 

Are conspicuous for originality of design in form, 

color and construction. A new and enlarged scale of 

glaze colors has been adopted, so the Low Tiles will 

harmonize with any peculiar tones in furniture and 

decoration, 


Low's Plastic ketches, 


In unique frames, are beautiful mantel and wall orna- 
ments, specially suitable for bridal, birthday, anc 
other gifts. 

*,* An illustrated pamphlet, entitled Some 
American Tiles,” containing articles by F. D. Mil- 
let and A. F. Oakey, mailed post Sree upon applica- 
tion if this journal be mentioned, 


J.G. & J. F. LOW, 
Retail Office, 9 E. 7th St., NEW YORK. 
STUDIO and WORKS, Chelsea, Mass., U.S. A. 


L. A. LANTHIER’S 
Gallery of line Arts, 


No. 22 East 16th Street, 
One Door WEST of Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


The above spacious premises have been remod- 
elled with special reference to the proper exhi- 
bition and leisurely examination by visitors of 
FINE OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLORS, 
ARMS, TAPESTRIES, RUGS, OLD SILVER, 
BRONZES, MARBLES, PORCELAINS, 
CUT GLASS, IVORY CARVINGS anp 
BRIC-A-BRAC GENERALLY, 


a2 Old Mahogany Furniture a 
Specialty. 


THE 
Pennell Art Specialties, 
COMPRISING 
EXTENSION AND HANGING LAMPS, 
Candelabra, Mantel Ornaments, Jewel Cases, 
Upright and Hanging Jardinieres, Tables, 
Umbrella Stands, Hat Racks, Clothes 
Trees, 5 o’Clock Kettle Stands, 
ANDIRONS AND FIRE-PLACE APPURTE- 
NANCES, 

And other odd and useful art goods, are of 
UNIQUE DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP, 
Presenting novel combinations of 
FINE WOODS, WROUGHT 
AND ART TILE. 

Examples may be seen at the following dealers, 
among others: 

Keeler & Co., Washington St., Boston. 
Olde London Streete, 728 & 730 Broadway, New York. 
Phoenix Glass Co., 729 Broadway, New York. 
John Waanamaker, Philadelphia. 
Hayward & Hutchinson, Washington, D. C, 
Spiegel & Co., Chicago. 
Lameret Furniture Co., St. Louis. : 
E. E. Isbell & Co., 58 West 4th St., Cincinnati, 
W. H. Glenny & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
C. Henry Whitaker, Syracuse. 

Novelties are being constantly brought out. 
PENNELL M’F'G CO., a11 Centre St., N. Y. 


Correspondence invited. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


ARTISTS IN 


Stained Glass, 


152 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Plain and Decorative Painting, 
Glazing, Stained Glass, and 
Interior Decorations 
Generally. 


Examples of Handiwork on Exhibition at Art 
Rooms, 


440, 442, 444 and 446 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
W. J. McPILERSON, 


Established 1845. 


‘Telephone Connections. 


WILLIAM REITH, 


Art Stained Glass, 


134 N. 7th ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
INTIQUE AND MOSAIC WORK A SPECIAL- 
SPECIAL DESIGNS AND ESTT- 
MATES UPON APPLICA TION, 
TS NEWEST THING IN ART-STAINED 


glass is the Metallo-Mosaics made by 


The Belcher Mosaic 
Glass Co., 
125 Firrn Ave., New York, 
which may be omens to public buil | «gs and private 
dwellings through any rehable architec, or decorator. 
The most beautiful effects in mosaic glass are secured 
without brush or paint work, Manufactured under 
royalty in the principal countries of Europe. Awarded 
Silver Medal, International Inventions Exhibition, 
London, 1885. Awarded First Prize, New Orleans 
Exposition, 1886. 


TIDDEN & ARNOLD, 


Stained Glass 


AND 


102 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


G2 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers of Plain and Artistic 
GRATES AND 
FIREPLACES, 
Furnaces, Ranags, &c., 
Importers of and Dealers in 
Tiles, 
No. 1435 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


and Agencies in all the principal cities of America, 


Agents for Lows’ Art Tiles, 
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Arasenes & Chenilles 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LOUDERBACK & STOUT, 


Successors to LoupersBack, Stout & Benper, 


50 Lispenard Street, New York City, 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers in the 
B. Decorative Embroidery Materials. 


Germantown and Saxony Wools, Berlin Zephyrs, 
Stamped Linens, Scotch Linen Floss, English 
Wash Silks, Knitting Yarns, etc. The latest 
European novelties constantly received 


D. M. , Etching Cotton on balls a specialty. 


mailed free upon re- 
Bolta Ug ceipt of price: 
18 in. $1.00 per yd. 
Cloth Score 
FAMES B. SHEPHERD, 
New York. 


*.* Imported and Domestic Embroideries 
and Materials for sale at attractive prices. 


EUREKA 


IN EMBROIDERY, 
The Standard Silk of the World. 


927 Broadway, 


(FAST COLORS.) 


‘ IN ETCHING, 
The Standard Silk of the World. 
(FAST COLORS.) 
CROCHETING, 
4 The Standard Silk of the World. 
(FAST COLORS.) 


IN KNITTING, 
| The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 


If you send ten cents in money or post- 
age stamps to the ** EUREKA SILK CO., 
Boston, Mass.,’’ they will send you a book 
of 100 pages, showing ** What to Make with 
Fureka Silk,’* the Standard Silk of the 
World. 


G. L. ANDROUS, 
265 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
Designer of Art Patterns, 


FOR 
EMBROIDERY, MONOGRAMS, Erc., 


And Perforated Patterns to order and for sale. 
Also, French Perforating Machines for sale. 


ANY ONE 


Tired of commonplace designs and wishing 

veally Artistic Perforated Patterns should 
send 2 cent stamp for our Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 

j. F. WHITNEY & CO., 
(Late Whitney & Nicoll), 
ART EMBRUIDERY ROOMS, 

g8 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


& CO.'S 


for Art Needlework, Paint- 
ing and Braiding, sent 
free for 15 ce ats, 

RIGGS’ Book of Vil- 

lage scenes-for outlin- 
ing, suitable for Doylies, 
Cushions, Tidies, etc., sent 
free for 3 cents. 

RIGGS’ Silk Guide 

describes how toshade 
Briggs’ Transfer Designs 
correctly. Sent free for 3c. 

RIGGS’ Latest Nov- 

elty, A complete silk 


shade card showing 300 
A warm tron passed over shades in which Ertien’ 


the back of these papers} 2° 
Silk Crewel Filoselle or 
transfers the pattern to any be 


fabric. tained,sent free for 18 cts. 


ALL THE ABOVE FOR 30 CTS. 


104 Franklin Street, New York. 


ALL OUR KNIT- 
TING SILKS 
ARE NOW 

DYED BY 
THE 


The only absolutely Fast Color Wash 


and FILOSELLE, both in ‘‘ Asiatic Dyes.” 


ASIATIC PROC- 
ESS AND GUAR- 
ANTEED TO 
WASH. 


Silks are our OUTLINE EMBROIDERY 


Every skein bears our tag, guaranteeing to Wash in Hot Water and Soap (as hot as 


the hands can bear) without loss of color. 


Endorsed by the Soctery oF Decorative Art, THe AssociATED Artists, and 
Art Schools throughout the country, and for sale by dealers everywhere. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


(Sole Manufacturers), 


469 Broadway, New York. 


| 621 Market St., Philadelphia. 


COLUMBIA YARNS 
AND ZEPHYRS, 


TRAME REGISTERED CELEBRATED FOR 
MBi,4 Excellence of Quality 
and Evenness of 
Thread. 
Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 
fe. Careful Putting Up. 
Full Weight. 
m Giveitatrial and you will 
5 use no other. 


ASK FOR 
COLUMBIA ZEPHYRS, 2, 4 and 2 fold. 
COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold. 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2,3 and 4 fold. 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA CREWEL. 

COLUMBIA EIDERDOWN. 

COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 


In Embroidery Material 
special attention is asked to the COLUMBIA ART 
HENILLE (Arasene), which is guaranteed to be 
the best quality made lendid shadings, fine lustre, 

and proper strength of silk. 
Columbia Princess and other Chenilles. 

Columbia Frosted Thread. 
Columbia Metallic Thread. 
Columbia Boucleé Silk. 

Columbia Brocade Cord. 


GE Goods bear above Trade-Mark—none other 
genuine. 


TUSSAH 
EMBROIDERY 
SILK. 

Fas. Pearsall & Co. 


(ENGLAND) 


NVITE attention to this new Embroidery 
Silk, supplied by them exclusively to the 
celebrated Leek Embroidery Society, who 
initiated and still direct this new style of 
needlework. It is made from the cocoons 
of the wild silkworm of India. It is dyed in 
Messrs. Pearsall’s UNFADING EAST- 
ERN DYES; but in order to obtain the 
clever effects of color, as seen in the Leek 
Society’s work, the colors ave not in regular 
gradations of shades, but are broken, Sov 
At RETAIL BY ALL Art EMBROIDERY MATE- 
RIALS DEALERS, 


N. B.— Every skein bears the words 
“PEARSALL’S TUSSAH EMBROIDERY 
SILK” and ‘‘ UNFADING EASTERN 
DYES.” No other is genuine. 


CORTICELLI 
WAST! SILK. 


(Pure Floss.) 
SOLD ONLY ON SPOOLS. 


Color warranted not to ‘‘ run,” or to in- 
jure in any way the most delicate material 
in washing. For heavy outline embroid- 
ery use two threads, for lighter work use 
the thread singly. 

These goods are adapted to a wider range 
of art work than any yet offered for this 
purpose. The convenience of having this 
reliable brand on spools, rather than doubt- 
ful goods in skeins which tangle and be- 
come quickly shop-worn, will be apparent 
to dealers and consumers, Sold by enter- 
prising merchants in 80 colors. Each spool 
contains 30 yards, ~ 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, FLORENCE, MASS. 


§18 Summer Sr., BOSTON. 
SALESROOMS: & 25 St., NEW YORK. 


J. WALTER, 
37 & 39 W. 22d ST., NEW YORK. 
Manufacturer of Perforated Stamping Pat- 
terns for Embroidery and Painting. 


Perfect Work, Prices Cheapest. 
Patterns sent on approval, 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK! 

HAVE YOU GOT INGSLLS’ ATED 

CATALOGUE? 

And Special Wholesale Price List 

of Sirk, Fett and Linen Stamvep Goops, Fancy 
Work Martertiats, StampinG Ouvurtrits, BriccGs’ 
TRANSFER PatTEeRNs, Fancy Work Books, Etc., 
Price Ten Cents. It is /imely /élustrated, con- 
tains lots of New Goods, and frices are lower than 
ever. Special Offer :—We will send this Cata- 
logue “ALE to any address for One 2-cent Stamp. 


CRAZY Patchwork ! 


25 SKEINS Imported Embroidery Silk, assorted 
colors, for 1§ cts. 25 skeins Imported Floss, 
assorted colors, for 17 cts. 25 skeins Shaded Em- 
broidery Silk, assorted colors for 20 cts. A package 
of Florence Waste Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, 
or 25 cts. <A package of Plush and Velvet Pieces for 
{Crazy Patchwork for 30 cts. A package of Ribbon 
Remnants for 20 cts. A package of Satin and Silk 
Pieces, assorted colors, with Sprays of Flowers and 
Outline Designs stamped on them, for 40 cts. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


PARIS TINTING 
COLORS, 


OR 
Dye Paints and Mikado Lacquers, 


FOR LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 
CIRCULARS AND SAMPLES FREE. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 12 W. 14thSt. N.Y. 


Ch 4 LUSTRE PAINTING. 
SOMETHING NEW, 

A $4.00 outfit will be sent to any address 
on receipt of the money only. 


EMERY H. BARTON, 
711 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


“ F your dealer does not sell 
ETCHING | /"Whiting’s indelible Etch, 
on ing Ink I will send a complete 
LINEN.” | case, free to any address, on 
mage receipt of $1.—F. A. WHITING, 

New Circulars free to all. | Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


REPOUSSE WORK. 


Tools, Brass, Patterns, Instructions. Circulars with 
full particulars freee GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 
176 Washington Street, Boston, 


REPOUSSE SUPPLIES. 


Toots, Hammers, Brass, Books, Etc. 
Punches of special designs made to order. 
MONTGOMERY & CO., 105 Fulton St, N. Y. 
GEO. W. MONTGOMERY. GEO. W. CHURCH. 


Unsurpassed facili- 
CHINA ties and seven mera 
F IRED to guarantee satisfac- 
tory all work intrust- 

ed to us. 

Gl LDED. 162 West 13th St., New York. 
CHINA FIRED 
For AMATEURS 

CHARGES MODERATE. 
JOHN BENNETT, 


experience enable us 
AND 
Mrs. 0. L. BRAUMULLER, 
IN A SUPERIOR MANNER. 
4 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


(Firing and Gilding a Specialty.) 


GOLD FOR CHINA DECORATIONS, 

after ROYAL WORCESTER DESIGNS. 
Light green, brown, red, purple, roman, platinum 
and other shades, dead gold, on glass palettes, with 
directions for use. Price, $1.co. Manufactured by 
THEODORE WALTER, 16 KnappSt., Boston. 

FirinG AND GILDING FOR AMATEURS. 
Send for price list. Dealers supplied. 


ANTHONY'S 
Amateur Photographic Outfits 


nclude the Patent Detective, 
Fairy, Novel, Bijou and Bicycle 
Cameras, Illustrated Catalogues 
free, 

E, & H, T. Antuony & Co., 


591 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE IDEAL EMBROIDERY FRAME 


is the only frame allowing the sitter any  osition and 
the only one allowing work of any size or kind and 
without injury to the fabric. Send for circulars. 

M. A. Maxwa.t & Co., 160 W. Brookline St., Boston. 


DID ou know That T. E. PARKER, 

of Lynn, Mass., is able to give you 
more value ina —— outfit than any 
one else in this country? The reason is 
that he is the largest manufacturer of 
these goods. His mammoth catalogue is 
sent for 25 cents, and his illustrated 
price-list IS SENT FREE. 


HEMINWAYS' 
Francais Darning Silk. 


A NEW soft finish silk prepared expressly 

for mending silk, wool, or cotton hosiery and 
underwear. Articles darned with Frangais Silk are 
very durable, and are not a discomfort to persons who 
have tender feet, because of the soft and pliable 
nature of the silk. 

M. HEMINWAY & SON'S Knitting Silk, 
Crochet Silk, Etching Silk, Spool Silk, Embroidery 
Silk, Buttonhole Twist. 

For sale by dealers in Dry and Fancy Goods, 


1887 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


Used by Ladies everywhere in 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 


Also, for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the country 
on Spools and in Balls. 

LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. ‘ 

THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Lou's 

an Francisco, 


FANCY WORK SUPPLIES, ART SPECIALTIES. 
ask Your peater FoR HE | BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 
| 
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106 & 108 FULTON ST., 
NEW YO 


OD ART MATERIALS AND NOVELTIES. 


Wadsworth, 
Howland & Co., 


84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and 
263 & 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., 


Importers and Dealers in 


Materials} 


ABR 


A rt Novelties 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Also Bronzes, Brocades and Flitters for 
Lustra Painting. 


Catalogues free upon application. 


WHAT ARTISTS THINK 


RAYNOLDS & C0.’S 
TUBE COLORS. 


+ * * * * Tt gives-me pleasure to commend them 
a ing the best qualities of the best materials 
nov in the market. 7. ADDISON RICHARDS. 


+ * * T find them, for my purpose, all that can be 
desiredy Mf. F. H. DeHASS. 


* * The colors:are excellent, noone could desire 
be:ter. WORDSWORTH THOMPSON. 


» * ® T find them good—rich and bril- 
in tint, HUNTINGTON. 


* * * | find your colors, oils and brushes, lent 


F. W. Devoe 
& Co., 


(ESTABLISHED 18s2,) 


. Fulton St., cor. William; New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MATERIALS. 


Our Tube Colors, Canvas, Brushes, etc., are used by 
and command the confidence of the leading 
American Artists, 


Circulars containing endorsements of our mane- 
JSactures by Prominent artists sent on request, 
Drawing Papers: Crayon Materials, 
Etching Materials. Sculptors’ Tools. 

Water-Colors. Choice Studies. 


COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR SKETCHING 


AT ALL. PRICES. 


NOVELTIES FOR DECORATION. 


Mathematical. Instruments. 
Engineers’ Supplies. 
Pure Ready-Mixed Paints ¢ sample cards of 
fifty shades on request. 
Ready-Mixed Gilding Paint For Decorating. 
White Lead. Colors in Oit. 
Fine Varnishes. 


Correspondence invited and promptly attended to. 
Ask your Artists’ Colorman or Stationer for DE- 
VOE’ s” TUBE COLORS, CANVAS and BRUSH- 
ES. Given a fair trial, you will be satisfied to use 
none of other manufacture. 


in rticular, and shall use none other. 
pe EDWARD MORAN. 


* * * IT can imagine no colors better. 
£. WOOD PERRY, Jr. 


* * * The best American er in the market. 
J. R. BREVOORT. 


* * * Tfind your colors, in every respect, excellent. 
WILLIAM HART. 


T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 


ARTIST MATERIALS, 


at LAKE ST. 
RK. CHICAGO. 


I’. Weber & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


JANENTZKY & WEBER, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Artists Materials. 


TRADE MARK. 


J. & W.’s Artists’ Oil Colors, 


in. Collapsible Tubes, 


First class medals awarded at various exhibitions, and 
endorsed by the leading artists, 


J. & W.’s Artists’ Canvas, 
Academy Boards, and Oil Sketching Paper, 
Tourists’ Sketching Outfits, 

Lacroix China Colors, 
Ethers’ and Engravers’ Materials, 
Papier Maché Plaques, 
Metailic. Colors for Lustre Painting, 
Repoussé Tools, 
Drawing and Painting Studies in large 
variety, 
Engineers’ and Draughtsmen's Supplies, 
Paper Flower Materials, 


1125 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
Send for Catalogue. 


LE MESURIER 
Artists Tube 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Single tubes, with few exceptions, povsiE the size 
any now in ‘the market. 

Are the same in first shades, and will produce abso- 
Tate! the same tints as the best English tube paints. 

© guarantee our colors to possess all desirable 

features. found in domestic or foreign manufactures, 
-xcel them in many essential qualities, such as 
Bmp:\|pable Fineness, Freedom from Lint and other 
Wexatious substances, and Positive uniformity of 
Strencih and shade, 

Ask your dealer for these colors. « An interesting 
Pamphict and price list free. 


JOHN MASURY & SON, 
NEW YORK axp CHICAGO, 


ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS, 


A. H. ABBOTT &CO,, 
CuicaGo : 50 Madison St. 


New. ArtTist’s Too. 


AIR BRUSH _Applies color by a jet of 

: air, . Great rapidity of ex- 
ecution and meritorious 
results. tnvaluadle 
aid to Artists and Ama- 
teurs in black and white, 
and in water colors. Send 
for particulars, Free. 


AIR BRUSH MPG. CO., 


ART WORK. 
No. 64 Nassau Street. Rockrorb, Tis. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


AT A LOW PRCE. 


nap 


We will serid our discount sheet to any 
customer West of’ the Alleghany Moun- 
tains on receipt of a two cent stamp. 

EMERY H. BARTON; 


171 Race Street, Cincinnati, O. 


M. H. HARTMANN, 


Successor to P. J. ULRICH, 
IMPORTER OF 


Artists’ Materials, 


120 FOURTH AVE.,,. N. Y. 


Dr. Fr. Schoenfeld's and Winsor & Newton's 
Oil and Water Colors, Hardy-Alan's French Oil 
Colors. .German Artists’ Brushes and Canvas. 
French and German Pastel Crayons. Lacroix’s 
and Dresden Mineral Paints, in tubes and powder. 

Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
DISCOUNTS TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 

SEND FOR. REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


L. CASTELVECCHI, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ANTIQUE, ROMAN, 
MEDIAZVAL AND RELIGIOUS 
PLASTER STATUARY AND BUSTS 
for the use of Artists, Amateurs, Schools, Academies 
of Design, etc. Zhe largest collection in. America, 

Feet and hands from nature. 
143 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 
Send Jor Catalogue. 


PATENT 


Portable Kilns 


FOR FIRING DECO- 
RATED CHINA. 
4 SIZES, 
Send for Circular. 
Stearns Fitch & Co., 
Springfield, O. 


Asx your FoR 


PRATT & LAMBERT’S 


res, Amber Enamel 
FOR ENAMELLING 


MARK. Art Pottery, Plaques, Panels, etc. 
without Baking, and invaluable as an 
artist’s medium. Explanatory circularsfree. Sent by 
mailon receipt of price, 25 and 50 ctssa bottle, and 
postage 5 cts. extra. Trade supplied. 

PRATT & LAMBERT, Varnish Makers, 


47 Joun anp 5 Dvutch Srreets, New York. 
' 


PRANG’S 
W ATER-COLORS, 


Moist, Free, Brilliant, Permanent, 


Are manufactured*by Mr. GUNTHER Wac- 
NER, of Hanover, Germany. the leading 
manufacturer of fine Water-Colors in Eu- 
rope, and have been specially prepared for 
the American market under the direction of 
Mr. Prang. 


Many of the best French and English 
Colors that come into this country are 
manufactured in Germany: 


Tn. the manufacture and doing up of the 
Prang Colors the very best skill and the ut- 
most care and attention have been devoted 
to: producing a line of colors that should be 
unrivalled. So successful have, been the ef- 
forts of Mr. Wagner and Mr. Prang in these 
respects that every color is guaranteed to 
be of the highest standard of excellence. 


COMMENDA TIONS. 


The manner in which Prang's Water- 
Colors have been received by the leading 
Water-Color artists of America is indicated 
by the iarge number of testimonials which 
have been received from them. Circulars 
containing such commendations and other 
explanatory matter, including price list, 
mailed upon application. It can be stated 
that every person, without exception, who 
has used these Colors has cordially com- 
mended them. 


If your dealer has not Prang’s Water- 
Colors in stock he can readily supply you. 
Insist upon trying them. 


Our Department of Artists’ Materials 


embraces a complete and choice selection of 
novelties and materials of every description, 
from the best Foreign and American manu- 
facturers. 


*,*A more perfect line of requisites for 
Water-Color Painting than can be had else- 
where may be obtained of 


The Prang Educational Co., | 


7 Park STREET, Boston. 
PRICE LISTS UPON APPLICATION, 
WOO CARVING Buck blade, 
TOOLS, Bros. aset, $x. 


12 at $2.75; 3% blade, $2.25 and $4.50. Send * 
Price List of Amateur Machinery and Sup ag 
LITTLE'S TOOL STORE, 59 Fulton 


S$. GOLDBERG, 


Importer and Dealer in 


Artists’ 
Materials. 


Sketching Outfits a Specialty. 


SOMETHING NEW: My a 
able Sketching Staff. Price, 
To which any umbrella can. 

attached. 

Also, Folding Sketch-Boards, differ- 
ent sizes, from $1.00 upwards. Many 
ey-other novelties. Mailorders have prompt 
attention. - 100-page catalogue free. 


276 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


YWINA PAINTING, Enamel Col 
ors, and all other requisite mate- 
rials for the above art can be found 

atthe WESTERN DECORATING 

@ WORKS. Firing and Gilding. This 

department receives our personal 

attention. All china intrusted to our 
f..-care receives that superior Firing 
which has given usa vs yutation secon 
to none in America. UNEWALD 

& SCHMIDT, 331 Wa- 

bash Ave. Chicago, 


A. SARTORIUS & Co., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Colors and Materials for China | 


and Glass Decoration. 


Depot ror 


A. LACROIX’S TUBE COLORS, 


(including all the new colors.) 


Liquid Gold. 
Jewels, Glass Composition, Crystal Pearls. J 


Crescent Brand Bronze Powders. 


Lustre Colors. and Metallics for Silk and 
Plush Painting. 


Oriental Gold Paint, and 
Crescent Liquid Gold, 


For Gilding Frames, Baskets, Woodwork, etc. 
12 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


Sartorius’ Relief Colors. }3 8 
Gouache Colors. 
Hancock's Worcester Colors, in Powder. et 
oist Water Colors. 5 

Burnish Gold and Bronzes. 

Paste for Raised Gold. 


Sartorius’ 


Write for price lists. 


EEE OD, 


RY Outfits. 


Tue Hanp-Boox Fror.THE SKETCHING 
SEASON. 


How to thoroughly master Landscape 
Painting in Oil Colors. 
PRICE, 62 CENTS. 

Oil Colors, Sketching Canvas, Sketching 
Easels, Water Colors, Linen Canvas, 
Sketching Umbrellas, Sketching 
Chaars, Sketching Boxes; 

All Manufactured by 


HENRY LEIDEL, 


339 end 341 Fourth Avenue, 
Factory, roo East esth St., 
NEW YORK. 


*,* Send for New Catalogue of 
Artists’ Materials. 


TRADE MARK. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
DECORATIVE ART GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 
SKETCHING OUTFITS, 
Handbooks of Instruction on all Art Subjects. 


Novelties for Amateur Decoration, including Plaques, 
Panels, and other surfaces in Brass, Bronze, 
China and Porcelain. Supplies for Oil-Color, 
W. ptersColer, China, Kensington, Lustra, 
and Tapestry Painting. 


Studies for all branches of Art Work. 


ETCHING MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS. 


Mathematical Instruments, 
DRAWING PAPERS AND T+-SQUARES, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies in General. 


37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Catalogue FREE on application. Mail orders receive 
prompt attention. 


F, S, Frost, A, Lawrence. 
In ordering mention THE Art AMATEUR. 


N. E. MONTROSS, 


1380 Broadway, New York. 


rtists’ (Materials 


FOR ALI, BRANCHES OF 


Drawing, Painting and Dec- 
orating. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


M. T. WYNNE, 


Headquarters for Tapestry Canvas, Colors and De- 
signs ; also, Moleskin, Bolton and Mummy Cloths, 
Lincrusta-Walton etc. Depot for all the newest 
Designs and Articles for Decorating. too Hand- 
painted Designs torent. Artists’ Materiads of every 
description. Send for Price list. 


75 E. St., N. City. 


E. Friedrichs, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS, 
ACADEMY AND MILL BOARDS, 


Sketching-paper, Easels, etc., 
and Dealer in Artists’ Materials, 
ter of Dr. FR. SCHOENFELD 
ry 02S TUBE COLORS, and 
SOLE Importer of M. FUCHS & 
CO."S_DUESSELDORF GERMAN 
OIL COLORS. 


SPECIALTIES: Canvas from 26 in. 
to 18 ft. wide, in 15 different qualities and 
widths; academy and mill boards, oil 
sketching paper and blocks, ease Is, color- 
boxes, brushes, oils, palettes, drawing- 
boards, T-squares, triangles, straight 
edges, etc., lower than anywhere. 


28 Prince Street, New York. 


Send for Price Lists. 


’ Lincrusta Walton, Mole Skin 
ARTISTS Art Pottery and Latest Nov- 
MATERI ALS, elties for Decoration ; Selected 


Studies for all branches of Art Work : 
Tucker & Greene's American Oil Colors 
Winsor & Newton's Goods a Specialty. 


ALA. WALKER & CO., 


538 WasninctTon St., Boston 
(Next door to "R. H. White & Co.) 
Catalogue upon application. 


NEW ARTISTS’ SUPPLY STORE. 


FRANK J. POPE, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


DECORATIVE NOVELTIES, 
Cuorce Stupres OF ALL KINDS A SPECIALTY. 
127 Tremont St., Boston, 


(in Noyes & Biakeslee’s Art Rooms.) 
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THE ART 


AMATEUR. 


FINE CARPETS . PETS - AND RUGS. 


Foreign Domestic 


CARPE 


TINGS. 


As aminster, Wilton, Moquette, Velvet, ete, 


‘Also, a very large assortment of 


ORIENTAL WHOLE 


CARPETS aNp_RUGS. 


Broadway and Nineteenth 


NEW YORK. 


Oh, father! Here's Lundborg’s EDENIA in this 
Londow store. It makes me feel quite at home!” 
“Ves, child, Edenia is a popular perfume the 


world 
LUNDBORG'S. “EDENTA.” 


LuNDBORG’s ‘‘ RHENISH COLOGNE.” 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG'S PERFUMES 

AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, 
send your name and address for Price List to the man- 
ufacturers, YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Bar- 
clay Street, New York. 


IMPORTERS OF 


— AND — 


FABRICS. 


FURNITURE MAKERS 


— ARR 


DECORATORS. 


We are makiag a specialty of i ive wall 
coverings, of both silk and other textures, as well as 
many specialties in paper hangings at moderate cost. 

Plans and estimates furnished for the entire work 
of interior d and furnishing 


152 Fifth Ave, New York. 


Brown Brothers€&& Co, 


59 WALL StreET, NEw York, 


Execute orders on New, York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges for all Invest- 
ment Sécurities. 


BUY‘AND SELL 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain, Ireland, Europe, Aus- 
tralia and the West Indies. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 


In Sterling Money for usé in any part of the 
Jorld, and in Dollars for use in this 
Country, Canada, Mexico and 
the West Indies, 
MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


Between this Country; Europe and the West Indies 


GEORGE F. OF. 
PAINTINGS AND WORKS OF ART 
TASTEFULLY FRAMED 
TO. ORDER. 

4 CLINTON PLACE N.Y, 

(One door west of Broadway.) 


Mitchell, Vance & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Metal and Porcelain Lamps, ete. 


FINE CLOCKS, 
MANTEL, SETS, 
ARTISTIC BRONZES. 


In addition to those of or own manufacture, we 
offer an unequalled assortment: selected with great 
care in Paris, Vienna, Berlin, London and other Euro- 
pean cities, 


836 & 838 Broadway and 13th St., N, ¥. 


Founson CF AvLKNER, 


IMPOR TERS. 
HIGH ‘CLASS STUFFS 
2 FOR 
Curtains, 
Furniture and. 
Wall Hangings. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUE MA- 


TERIALS, THIN EASTERN SILKS 
AND OTHER INTERESTING FABRICS. 


33 to 37 East 17th Street, 
(Union Square), New York. 


Those sending Clubs af Ten Subscribers to The 
Art Amateur (at 0 each) may receive, as a 
prize, Ten Dollars’ worth of 


CHOICE BOOKS 


Send for Prize Circular. 


of their own selection. 


If you want the best, safest, cheapest 
and most advantageous life insurance 
that can be procured, insure in. the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., of 
Maine. After three.years its policies 
are non-forfeitable, incontestable, and | 


unrestricted in respect to travel, resi- | 


dence and occupation. They are un- 


questionably the most liberal and compre- | 


hensive policies issued by any company. 
The company was organized in 1849, 
and has had a successful business career 
of over Thirty-five years. It has large 
assets, an ample surplus, and is of im- 
pregnable strength and security. It has 
paid Eight Million ‘Dollars of death 
losses, and over Three Million Dollars 
for Matured and Discounted Endow- 
ments, It is a purely mutual organiza- 
tion, administered wholly in the interest 
of .its policy-holders, issues every desir- 
able form of ‘policy at-low. rates, and 
pays | its losses promptly, You cannot 
bé better suited than by insurance in this 
well-known and well-tried institution, 


TUXEDO SUITS. 


MESSRS. 
Fas. McCreery &Co.. 


Have exclusive control of these 
becoming and _ practical cos- 
tumes ‘for the Mountains, Sea- 
shore, Lawn Tennis, Boating, 
Out-Door Sketching Purposes; 
etc., and particularly adapted 
for August, September and 
October wear. 


TRADE 


TUXEDO 


MARK 


These knitted suits will be 
-|found the most attractive nov- 
jetty of the season. 


Descriptive Circular will be 
mailed on application. 


HOME 


. FURNISHINGS: 


Messrs. James. McCreery & 
Co. have also an increasing and 
ever-varying stock of needful 
household supplies and art 
decorations for American homes, 
from serviceable household lin- 


peries, now offered at tempting 
prices. Mattresses, blankets, 
and other bedding, of superior 
quality ; the latest novelties in 
draperies and portiéres; 
newest fabrics for furniture cov- 
erings ; lace curtains in endless 
vatiety ; specialties in window 
shades; rich art embroideries 
and other useful and decorative 
wares may be had, suitable for 
refined homes. Prompt atten- 
tion .always given corre- 
spondence. - Special designs 
and estimates may be obtained 
on application. 


Mail or express orders from 
residents in any part of the 
United States for any kind of 


Jas. McCreery Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


ens to the most sumptuous dra- 


the. 


Dry Goods will be promptly 
jand faithfully executed. 


WEDDING GIFTS 


STERLING SILVER. 


Attractive and artistic Novelties 
in Solid Silver have been prepared, 
designed expressly for presenta- 
tion, and manufactured, with a 
view. to supplying articles of merit, 
in. design and workmanship, at a 
moderate expense. 

Our. manufactures include an 
extensive assortment small 
Wares, and our already largé line 
of. Silver Jewelry and Ornaments 
has been increased by. the addition 

of many new patterns 

which are unique anc 
+ exclusive. The display 


TRADE 


| of _ENAMELS © anc 
MOONSTONES in. choice and 


exquisite Silver Mountings is un- 
equalled. 

Attention is called to our display 
of Silver Watches, of superior qual- 
ity, and. cased in the latest fashion. 

SILVER BELTS having becom: 
popular, we are making a variety, 
of Styles, among them the 
NORWEGIAN BELT, with’ its | 
numerous Silver attachments. 

Silver-handled Parasols and Um 
brellas are also now on exhibition 
superior in finish and mounting t: 
any we have ever offered. 

The above Novelties, as well a. 
our.staple Household Silverware. 
are stamped with the above: trad« 
mark, and are for sale by theleac 
ing jewellers and silversmiths © 
the United States. 


GORHAM M’F’G CO. 
Broadway and 19th St., New Yor. 


A. MULLER, 


TAILOR. 
EQUESTRIAN COSTUMES 


For Ladies and Gentlemen.a Specialty. 


Inventor and Patentee of the 
IMPROVED AMERICAN. RIDING- 

HABIT SKIRT: 
Unsurpassed in Fit, Alegance, Comfort, and 
14 West 23d Street, 
NE 


Opp. Fifth Ave. Hotel, W YORK. 


| Anspection of their large 


Jades, Lacquers, etc. 


Houses and Cottages with suitable Fabrics, Papers 
and Furniture, giving every attention to the excel- 


M®=": Herter Brothers invite 


equaled Furniture, rare old Embroideries, rich Wall 
Papers and Hangings, Stained Glass and Mosaics, 
and a fine collection: of old Chinese Porcelains, 


They are also prepared to decorate Country 


lence of the designs, at moderate prices. 


154 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, 


stock of choice and. un- 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


\ N j September 


Faith ¢: 


PLATE 617.—OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


By Epiru SCANNELL. TWENIIETH PAGE OF THE SERIES. 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 17. No. 4. September, 1887. 
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Supplement to The Art Am 


PLATE 618.—DECORATION FOR A DESSERT-PLATE. *‘Crab-Apples.”’ 
By 1. B.S. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 89.) 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 17. No. 4. September 1887. 


PLATE 620.—MONOGRAMS. FIRST PAGE OF “P.” 


THIRTY-EIGHTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. 
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Supplement to The 


Vol. 17. No. 4. feptem 


PLATE 621.—EMBROIDERY DESIGN. Back ground Gola 


FROM THE PHILADELPHIA SCMPOL oF 
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he Art Amateur. 
Geptember, 1887. 


L OF Art NEEDLEWORK. 


PLATE 622.—DESIGN FOR A CUSHION OR CHAIR-SEAT. To 
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MEP CHAIR-SEAT. To be Worked in Natural Colors. 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 17. No. 4. September, 1887. 


PLATE 618.—DECORATION FOR A DESSERT-PLATE. “‘Crab-Apples.” 
By I. B.S. N. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 89.) 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


September, 1887. 


No. 4. 


Vol. 17. 
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Dandelions.”’ 


PLATE 619.—DECORATION FOR A ‘’SATCHEL”’ VASE. 


By Kappa. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 89.) 
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Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 17. No. 4. September 1887. 
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PLATE 620.—MONOGRAMS. FIRST PAGE OF ‘'P.”’ 


THIRTY-EIGHTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. 
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